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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Poutt pe Som anv. CASHMERE 
Watkine Suir. This suit consists of skirt, 
over-skirt, and half-fitting sacque.. The skirt, 
of purple poult de soie, is trimmed at te bottom 


with a side-pleated ruffle of the material twelve 
inches wide. The over-skirt and sacque are 
made of cashmere in a lighter shade of purple ; 
the trimming consists of folds of purple poult de 
soie two inches wide, which cover the seam made 
by sewing on a cashmere fold half an inch wide, 


l and knotted purple silk fringe three inches and 


a quarter wide. The over-skirt is draped at the 
sides and at the middle of the back, as shown by 
the: illustration. Round hat of white. straw, 
trimmed with purple feathers, flowers, and purple 
ribbon. Parasol of purple poult de soie. 


Fig. 2.—Suit ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS 
oLp. -Dress with. peasant waist of blue cash- 
mere, trimmed with gros grain of the same color. 
Swiss muslin and lace blouse. Straw braid 
round hat; trimmed with feathers and ribbon. 

Fig. 3. —WaALkKING Suit FoR ELDERLY Lapr, 











Fig. 1.--Poutt pe Sore 
AND CASHMERE WALK- 
nc Surt. 


Fig. 2.—SultT For 
GIRL. FRoM 4 TO 
6 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 3.—Watvkine Suit For ELpERLY 
Lapy.—Faitte Dress ‘AnD °GRos 
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YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 
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Fig. 4:—Surt ror Giri FROM 9 To 11 
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Fig. 5.—Foutarp Watkine Solr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IL, 
Figs. 5-9. 
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Dress of brown faille, The skirt of the dress is 
trimmed on the bottom with a wide gathered 
ruffle, a narrow box-pleated ruffle turned up- 
ward, and a fold of the material. Black gros 
grain paletot, trimmed with black guipure lace, 
pipings and tabs of black gros grain. Bonnet 
of black figured tulle and lace, trimmed with a 
spray of yellow roses and brown leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Sourr ror Grr From 9 To 1] Years 
piv. Skirt of pink barége, trimmed on the bot- 
tom.with two gathered ruffles of the material. 
The over-skirt, which is draped et the sides, and 
the sacque are made of pink and white striped 
barége; folds of pink gros grain form the trim- 
ming. Belt, with sash of pink gros grain. Round 
hat of white straw, trimmed with pink gros grain 
ribbon and a spray of flowers. To make the 
sacque ent of barége and white Swiss muslin 
lining from Figs. 1 and 2, Supplement, each two 
pieces, and from Fig. 3 one piece. Cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 4, observing the contours of 
the under part. Baste the material on the lining, 
and join the back, side forms, and fronts ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Bind the 
front and bottom and slits with pink silk three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and cord the neck. 
Furnish the right front with several hooks, and 
the left front with a fly and the corresponding 
ore. Join one upper and one under part of the 
sleeve each from 7 to 8 and from 9 to 10; trim 
the sleeve as shown by the illustration, and sew 
it into the corded armhole, bringing 10 of the 
sleeve on 10 of the front. 

Fig. 5.—Fovutarp Waxine Suit. This suit 
consists of a skirt and over dress, and is made of 
gray foulard. ‘Folds of dark gray gros grain and 
twisted gray silk fringe form the trimming. The 
revers collar and cuffs are also of gros grain. 
Round hat of tulle and lace, trimmed with gros 
= ribbon and pink roses. To make the over 

ress cut of foulard from Figs. 5-7, Supplement, 
each two pieces, after joining on the pieces turn- 
ed down in the Supplement, and of foulard and 
muslin lining one piece from Fig. 8. Cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 8 of No. II., Black Velvet 
Basque, Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. 
IV., No. 22. After lining the side forms and 
fronts with shirting from the top to four-fifths 
of an inch below the bottom of the waist, sew 
up the darts in the fronts, and join Figs. 5-7 ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. For the 
back part of the skirt cut a straight piece twenty- 
six inches and three-quarters wide and thirty-six 
inches and three-quarters long, which is sloped 
off toward both sides at the bottom from the mid- 
dle of the back, corresponding to the length of 
the side pieces; lay the top of this part in pleats 
corresponding to the width of the back, and join 
it with the latter. Join the back with the fronts 
and side forms according to the corresponding 
figures, and the side edges of the back part of 
the skirt with the side edges of the side pieces 
(Fig. 7), and arrange these side pieces each in a 
pleat at the end of the waist, bringing X on @. 
Join the neck of the over dress with the revers 
collar cut from Fig. 9, and cover the edges of the 
seams on the under side with a strip of gros 
grain. For draping the over dress fasten to the 
inner side at the end of the waist, at a distance 
of two inches each from the middle of the back, 
bands each four inches and three-quarters long, 
the other ends of which are fastened each to the 
place indicated by > on Fig. 7. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


HarPer’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 





0H A Cut Paper Pattern of a tasteful Girls 
Princesse Suit, graded to fit Girls from two to 
eight years old, will be published with our next 
Number, and sent, prepaid, by mail, by the Publish- 
ers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For the com- 
plete list of Cut Paper Patterns see Advertisement 
on page 383. 

{ae Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Boys’ and Girls’ Gymnastic Dresses ; Ladies’ 
Piqué, Percale, Linen, Foulard, and Organdy 
Suits; Fichu-Collars, Garden Hats, Summer 
Hoods, Lingerie, etc., etc. 





NAMING CHILDREN. 


N speaking a few words for children a short 

time since it occurred to us that something 

should be said on the grave and important sub- 
ject of ‘‘naming” the little ones. 

The highest poetical authority can be quoted 
to prove, as far as a poet's authority can prove a 
matter of fact, that a ‘‘rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” The mere matter of 
smelling, it is quite true, would be unaltered by 
any name we might attach to the glowing queen 
of the flowers ; but if the rose had always been 
nameless, and now a name which had most un- 
rosy associations should be assigned to it, the 
fragrance might be as sweet, but the associa- 
tions would be disagreeable; and every time 
our minds connected the most sweet scent with 





the unsweet name we should be afflicted by a 
sense of incongruousness. 

A man’s progress through life is helped or 
hindered by every thing that belongs to him; 
and the least we can do for our fellow-beings is 
to abstain from creating any, even the least, im- 
pediment to advancement. Men are the bal- 
loons sent up in society. As civilization ad- 
vances the medium becomes rarer, and rising 
more difficult, and ballast less needed. One of 
the hardest things to throw off is one’s name. 
It adheres. Even a nickname sticks. How 
much more a name gravely selected by parental 
responsibility, and solemnly assigned amidst re- 
ligious ceremonials +t a baptismal font. 

The atrociousness of giving bad names seems 
all the greater when we reflect upon the help- 
lessness of the recipient. ‘The poor babe can 
make no protest. Years elapse before he be- 
comes acquainted with the wrong done him, 
and then, perhaps, that wrong is irreparable. 
There will be some one to remember the mis- 
nomer, and to fix it upon him in later life, at a 
period when such a reminiscence may be for 
him a most awkward thing. 

The taking of the census in Indiana is said 
to have discovered a child bearing the name of 
“Lena Luella Josephine Roberta Musidora 
Jones.” ‘The child was reported to be as well 
as could be expected under the circumstances ; 
but think of her having to carry such a name 
through life! It is a case for legislative inter- 
ference. A fortnight ago a young delinquent 
was brought before one of our police courts, 
and the name he was compelled to give in was, 
if we recollect rightly, ‘‘ Jefferson Davis Lin- 
coln Stonewall Jackson!” Parents capable of 
giving such names as those we have quoted are 
not fit to be intrusted with the rearing of young 
children, who should be taken from them, re- 
named, and committed to safer hands. 

The more common the surname the greater 
the disposition of parents to attempt a distinc- 
tion by the long preface of high-sounding, aris- 
tocratic, or classical ‘‘ Christian names,” as they 
are called, some of which are eminently un- 
christian. This propensity was satirized by a 
humorous English poet, who described the per- 
plexity of an anxious couple in securing the 
right name for their precious babe: ‘‘So they 
called the child Prince Albert Saxe-Cobwebs 
Tommy Jones!” But how preposterous to 
send a child upon the world laden with such 
names as ‘* Tiberius Gracchus Smith,” ‘ Aure- 
lius Augustine Constantine Brown,” and ‘*‘ Max- 
imilian Alexander Fitzherbert De Grey Bil- 
lings !” 

The first-born is generally the heir to such 
troubles. The young parents seem to think 
that there never was such a child, and never 
will be such a child again, and they strive to 
boil down all names that are great and sweet 
into the very sirup of a prenomen. 

Sometimes great blunders are made through 
affection or affectation. Mr. Frog, in one of 
the English cities, had: only one great friend; 
the mayor, who seemed to him to be the glory 
of human dignity, and that friend’s name was 
Mr. Bull. So the child was christened *‘ Bull,” 
and the fond father never awoke to a sense of 
his condition until the infant’s name was regis- 
tered ** Bull Frog.” The Bazar once had a 
friend whose surname was uncommon, and un- 
commonly ugly and disagreeable—so much so 
that we do not choose to record it. He had 
no need for singular names for his children; 
but he had just begun the study of Hebrew, 
and was fain to take a word from that vener- 
able language and give it to his son, being well 
assured, as he might be, that child of mortal 
birth had never borne that name. The trouble 
was that after the child had been baptized and 
had grown into some years, and the father was 
dead, it was discovered that the word did not 
mean what the father had supposed, but had a 
very different signification, which he would nev- 
er have given his child. But from respect for 
the deceased father the young man still stag- 
gers under that name. 

Why call a child Alexander or Julius Cesar 
unless you know that he is to be ‘a brave?” 
Your Wellington may prove a coward, and your 
Augustine a reprobate. The little babe you 
call ‘* Rose” may be pale as a lily, and your lit- 
tle “‘ Lily” grow up to be a sallow young wom- 
an, and your ‘‘Charity” be a gossiping slan- 
derer, and your “ Grace” an awkward lump. 

Let the child have a simple, good name, and 
let him make it illustrious if he can. Let it be 
remembered that all those great names you 
have selected gave no glory to the great men 
who bore them. ‘The men made the names 
glorious, but it is a glory which can not be re- 
flected. Moreover, let it be recollected that 
an unfortunate name does harm to three gener- 
ations. People will think that parents who 
make a mistake in the important matter of 
naming their children can not be persons of 
good sense. Their folly, it will be fancied, is 
in some measure inherited by the son, who is 
the second generation of the injured; and his 
children, in the third generation, will be embar- 
rassed by the conspicuous impropriety of the 
paternal nomenclature. 

We seriously commend this subject to all per- 
sonally interested, our concern being only that 
of what we consider our good taste, and what 
we know to be our philanthropy. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Chimes. 


Y DEAR CHARLES,—In the golden 
age, which is that of youth and travel, I 
came one evening to Antwerp. It was the soft 
sunset hour, and the life of the quaint old city 
was all picture as I passed slowly through the 
streets. When I had reached the hotel, and 
was shown to my room, I opened the window, 
as usual, and stood for a long time looking out, 
introducing myself to my new home, making 
acquaintance with its general aspect, and be- 
coming familiar with certain spires and towers 
with which I knew that I was about to associ- 
ate for some time. It was long ago, and the 
vision has become a very beautiful picture in 
my memory. But as I leaned out over the 
tranquil evening street the air was suddenly 
full of soft rippling music, near and far away— 
a murmur that every body could hear, that 
floated in at every open window; indeed, a 
benediction of music breathed upon the city. 
It was the ringing of the chimes of Antwerp: 
neighbor of Bruges and Ghent—‘“‘ quaint old 
Flemish cities,” of which Longfellow has sung. 
Long afterward, one Sunday morning in 
summer, I walked out with a little fellow of 
six, in a pleasant New England village; and as 
we sauntered along the green road, he chasing 
the butterflies, and constantly returning to my 
side, like the ship’s jolly-boat to her shadow, 
we both stopped and listened. ‘There was the 
same clear, near yet remote, soft clangor of 
mingled bells, filling the air with the melody 
of ‘‘ Days of Absence,” a tune familiar to the 
boy. He was awe-struck, as he looked at me, 
drawing nearer, and he whispered, ‘‘ What is 
it?” 

“They are the chimes, dear boy—the new 
chimes of St. Mary’s—bells that make music in 
the church tower.” 

** Who plays them?” he asked, perhaps think- 
ing that some angel had descended in the beau- 
tiful morning to call sinners resistlessly to 
church. ‘All day he was thoughtful, and now 
that he has grown to be a man he confesses 
that he never hears chimes without feeling that 
he is holding my hand in the green lane, and 
listening with awed delight to the melody of 
St. Mary’s in the pretty village of Seamoor. 

Memory, indeed, is a harp of a thousand 
strings; and one of the thousand, resounding, 
stirs how many of the others! As I recall the 
evening at Antwerp, dear Charles, and the morn- 
ing at Seamoor, I remember another evening 
also, at Salzburg, in the Tyrol, the romantic city 
in which Mozart was born. We had been walk- 
ing through that lovely region, where there were 
no railroads then, and came at sunset, as at Ant- 
werp, to the comfortable hotel upon the great 
square—to the trout and the salad, and the light, 
pleasant wine and the mild cigar. And there, 
as usual, I leaned out of the window, charmed 
with the picturesque town, and looking at a 
statue of Mozart in the centre of the square. 
He stands with a tablet in one hand, and a pen- 
cil raised meditatively to his lips with the other, 
while his eyes are fixed upon a high tower op- 
posite, as if he were just inly hearing the first 
strains of a fresh melody. It is a graceful, 
placid figure, and seemed the genius of that 
soft twilight hour. But, while I was looking at 
it, from the very tower upon which his eyes 
weré fixed one of his own familiar melodies 
came sweetly murmuring from the chimes; and 
then it seemed as if I also heard the strains that 
were audible in his own mind, or as if, in the 
very moment of inspiration, he had been arrest- 
ed by the familiar music of an earlier time. I 
shall never think that the Mozart I saw did not 
hear the music I heard. : 

And very recently, my dear Charles, I was 
passing a few days in a pleasant village near a 
lovely lake; and asI sat one hot morning in my 
room hearing the cool plash of a gentle fountain 
in a neighboring garden, and smelling the odor 
of the apple blossoms which little breezes lazily 
lifted into my open window, once more the air 
was full of that pervasive music- of melancholy 
bells. They were playing the ‘‘ Highland Lad- 
die,” and their plaintive question pierced the 
silent woods and echoed over the hill-sides and 
fields; and far across the gleaming lake the 
farmer in the furrow and the traveler loitering 
along the road heard the pensive prayer, ‘‘ Oh, 
where, tell me where, has my Highland laddie 
gone?” I shall not forget that summer morn- 
ing. It is immortal in that music; and when- 
ever I hear the melody I shall always think of 
that placid lake, and of the noble woods that 
crown the hills, which daily hear the melodious 
entreaty, and only sigh inaudibly in response. 

But when I walked out, and stood under the 
tower in which the bells hung, and saw them 
ranged peacefully side by side, each of a differ- 
ent tone, and adapted to be touched by skill 
into music and not into discord, I could not 
help feeling that, fortunately for us, there are 
other chimes than those of bells, and that the 
blessing of their music is not confined to the 
few solitary towers in which the bells are hung. 
For as I lay the next morning upon the hill- 
side, looking over the lake, and the chimes be- 
gan to ring, I know not how I began to think 
of a certain household in which there are father 
and mother, and sons and daughters, and little 
grandchildren, . And when you are there you 





feel as if some apostle had passed and given 
his benediction of “ Peace be with this house!” 
and you feel also that the blessing has remain- 
ed. From grandpapa down they are all court- 
eous, thoughtful, respectful of each other. 
They do not make the home a reservoir of all 
their ill-humors, They do not snar] and snap, 
or sulk gloomily. ‘Their talk is not miserable 
gossip, but there are ease and fun and infinite 
good-nature. I have seen the little grandson 
bringing the earliest violet to grendma, and no 
birthday is forgotten. If the domestic order is 
disturbed, the wife is all the more anxious to 
restore it, because she knows that there will be 
no scolding. The husband is always neat and 
careful in his dress, because he does not respect 
his wife less than his sweetheart. There is 
universal mutual forbearance: no petulance, 
no heart-burning, no discord ; and when you 
come away your memory is full of music, as if 
you had been listening to the sweetest chimes. 

Now, my dear Charles, if you think that such 
a result is merely the result of nature, of tem- 
perament, you are gravely mistaken. Tem- 
perament counts for much, I allow. But you 
might as well suppose that the music of the 
chimes is due entirely to the bell-metal as to 
explain that household by what you call na- 
ture. The bells must be carefully tried, tune- 
fully adjusted, and then played by a skillful 
hand, inspired by a musical sense, before they 
will be melodious, And it is a similar train- 
ing which makes that happy household a tower 
of chimes. That husband is no more fond of 
a cold dinner than you are, my young friend: 
he would like to yield to his impatience, prob- 
ably, as well as another man. But from the 
beginningsthey have been strictly taught other- 
wise. They have not been allowed to be self- 
ish. They have been made to feel that it is 
quite as bad to ‘‘let yourself go” among those 
with whom you live most intimately as with 
those whom you only occasionally see. Mu- 
tual respect is the law of that household. And 
what is that but harmony? What wonder, 
then, that the effect is that of tuneful chimes? 
When I have passed an evening in that family, 
and come sauntering home to my lonely rooms, 
I am an old man no longer. Once more I ar- 
rive in the soft twilight at the Antwerp inn, 
and, leaning out of the window, I am aware 
that the air is murmuring with music; and 
again I am looking at the Salzburg Mozart, 
and listen with him to his own melody tenderly 
ringing from the tower at which he gazes. 

I thought, too, dear Charles, as I lay there 
that happy morning, that some men, like cer- 
tain households, are towers of chimes. How 
friendly Serenus is! how full of appreciation! 
How little his great knowledge, his essential 
superiority, obtrudes! For he is so truly modest 
that he stimulates you by sympathy, and does 
not in the least oppress you by an overpower- 
ing conceit of humility. He knows more than 
the rest of us in every direction, He has seen all 
the famous people, and bears himself a most in- 
fluential part in the world to-day. But his 
great powers all play without jar or friction. 
He has sacrificed neither body, nor mind, nor 
heart. He has the simplicity of a child, the 
sweetness ‘of the noblest woman, the manliness 
of the truest man. What am I saying, then, 
but that he is exquisitely harmonized, that his 
heavy bass does not overpower his treble, that 
all his powers and* graces move in tune, and 
that this richly gifte@ man is a tower of far- 
heard, penetrating chimes? When I staid one 
summer week with Mecenas in that delightful 
chamber looking out upon the Arcadian hills, 
every day at noon the great hall clock rang out 
a grave chant which trembled through the whole 
house, filling every room with sweetness. So 
when I am in a house and hear the voice of 
Serenus, I seem first to hear the soft music of 
that clock telling the hour; but when I think 
of his genius—of his wisdom, devoted to helping 
mankind to obey the celestial summons to come 
up higher—I seem to hear the lofty chimes that 
the poet invoked to ring out the old, ring in the 
new, bursting into that triumphant tumult of 
melody which shall fulfill the poet’s prayer. 

And still, as I lay there upon the hill-side 
under the tower of chimes, and thought of that 
household and that man, and how they, too, 
made music like that in the tower, my fancy 
took a wider sweep. As the faculties of one 
man, as the members of one household, as the 
families of a neighborhood, as the neighborhoods 
of a nation, why, also, should not all the nations 
themselves in happy harmonies of peace make 
the whole world a tower of perfect chimes? 
What else is the millennium but that? What 
is the lying down of the lion and the lamb 
together but the accord of the bass with the 
treble? These musical bells in the tower, then, 
I said to myself, in the summer morning, are 
not merely murmuring an endless plaint for 
the “‘ Highland Laddie;” they are ringing the 
sublimest of prophecies. This is the voice of 
Isaiah that I hear—vast, multitudinous—fore- 
telling the glory of Jerusalem. Even as those 
little bells, hung in order in this tower, fill this 
landscape with sweet sound, so shall all the 
powers of humanity, harmoniously combined, 
fill the world with endless music. 

Once more, as I mused, the bells of Ant- 
werp Cathedral rang, and the fresh hopes and 
joys of unworn years filled my heart again. 
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Once more in the Salzburg evening the tender 
melody of Mozart rippled from the tower, not 
less sweet than in that long-past twilight. Onte 
more I held the little hand of that dear boy in 
mine and heard his whispered question, which 
my own heart asks when I hear the voices of 
children like him—‘‘ Who rings them?” And 
as I arose and walked slowly away, the chimes 
followed me with their mournful, beseeching re- 
frain, “‘ Oh, where, tell me where, has my High- 
land laddie gone ?” 
Your friend, dear Charles, 
An Ozp BacHELor. 
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T the beginning of the season it seemed prob- 
able that round hats would be entirely su- 
perseded by the becoming little gypsy bonnets ; 
but with the approach of summer, and of prepa- 
rations for sojourning in the country, there is 
such a demand for the old favorite chapeau 
that milliners have held special openings of 
round hats to supply their customers. And 
these round hats are not for the country only, as 
is evinced every morning on the Avenue and 
Broadway. Bonnets are de rigueur on all dress 
occasions, for church, and visiting; but round 
hats are not relinquished for morning walks, 
shopping, and traveling. 

‘Iwo principal shapes of hats are shown—the 
wide-brimmed flat, and the English turban with 
high, broad crown and upturned brim very close 
about the crown. Of the flats, or shade hats, 
those of real Leghorn are the handsomest for 
morning strolls, or for driving about in low bas- 
ket carriages. ‘Those trimmed with white are 
most admired. Shells, ruches, or bows of white 
gros grain surround the crown; ribbon streamers 
fall behind; the brim is widely bound with white 
velvet; a long white ostrich plume is fastened on 
the left side, and passes over the crown. ‘These 
all-white hats have the advantage of being appro- 
priate with almost any summer toilette. ‘They 
cost from $30 to $35, the untrimmed flat being 
$r8 or $20. Rivaling the white hats in beauty 
are those trimmed with black velvet ribbon and 
white and black ostrich tips. A narrow black 
lace is sometimes added on the brim, but we 
prefer the simple, graceful ‘outlines of the fine 
Leghorn without fanciful garniture. ‘The brims 
of flats may be caught down at the side, like a 
bathing hat, or left plain, in the picturesque 
Maud Muller shape. A Leghorn flat, elegantly 
trimmed to wear with brown, écru, or black cos- 
tumes, has two shades of gros grain ribbon— 
écru and chestnut brown—in standing box-pleats 
around the crown, while on the left side are 
ostrich tips of each shade, and a lovely cluster 
of tea-rose buds; long streamers of ribbon be- 
hind: price $35. Another Leghorn has a scarf 
of écru China crape around the crown, with 
black lace edging the scarf. Pale pink and 
deep crimson roses form a cluster on the side. 

Garden hats and useful shade hats are shown 
in the ordinary braid, both black and white, 
with brims slightly fluted, like rays from the 
crown. Fanciful little butterfly bows of narrow 
ribbon surround the crown, and a ribbon ruche 
is under the brim. 

A light summer hat for equestriennes is of 
brown or black straw, with square high crown 
and stiff brim. A gauze scarf and mask veil 
form the trimmings. A beaver for riding or 
traveling has a crown about half as high as a 
gentleman’s silk hat. ‘The trimming is gros 
grain bands, wing feathers on the side, and a 
square gauze veil very tastefully arranged to en- 
velop the head and shoulders, and protect them 
thoroughly from dust. © 

Dressy round hats for driving in the Park, and 
for visiting at country villas, are English turbans 
of the finest undressed chip, far softer and light- 
er than any before imported. The brims are 
covered with velvet, or with thickly repped gros 
grain laid on plain or in three small folds. ‘The 
crown is surrounded almost to the top by twe or 
three broad folds carelessly made of gros grain 
ribbon doubled. ‘I'wo ribbon ends float behind, 
and there is the inevitable group of flowers and 
feather tips on the left side. ‘These are stylish 
and in most exquisite taste. When the hat is 
not trimmed with reference to one especial suit, 
very dark shades of the peculiar neutral tints now 
in vogue are used, such as scarabée green, plum- 
color, reddish maroon, and the grayish-blue call- 
ed elephant-celor. The contrast between the 
pure white of the chip and the dark, soft shades 
of velvet or faille is very rich. The flowers and 
their leaves are tinted to harmonize with these 
colors, and look exceedingly pretty, though not 
copying nature very closely. A French hat in 
most refined taste is of pearl gray chip. The 
upturned brim is covered plainly with gros grain 
of the same shade; white gros grain folds are 
high about the crown, some tea-roses on the 
left, and a long scarf veil of gauze of the same 
shade of gray twined around the crown. Price 
$35, A plainer hat, simply trimmed, but very 
stylish, is easily copied. It was of English straw, 
with three bias folds of black gros grain covering 
the upturned brim. A scarf of black dotted net 
with lace border was twined around the crown, 
with streamers behind. A black ostrich tip and 
a heron’s plume were on the left side. Price 

SUMMER BONNETS. 


Ladies axe going through the summer in straw 
and chip bonnets. A few. bonnets imported di- 
rectly from Paris are of lace and tulle, but the 
preference here is for straw and the undressed 
chips. These chips are so fine that tulle is used 
for trimming them, and does not look incongru- 
ous. A French gypsy of pearl-colored chip has 
doubled pleated ruches of tulle of the same gray 





shade arranged around the crown and on the 
head piece. ‘There are long tulle scarfs at each 
side, to be carelessly tied under the chin, and 
gros grain ribbon ends fall over the chatelaine. 
‘lo give more character to this dainty bonnet, a 
facing of scarlet silk appears at the edges, and a 
cluster of dark scarlet roses is placed on the side. 
The face trimming is a queen’s ruche of gray 
tulle. 

Two contrasting colors of gros grain ribbon 
appear on many gypsies. Among these, pink and 
gray, and pink and lavender, appear to be most 
popular. One made by a tasteful modiste is a 
white chip gypsy, with alternate shells of pink and 
lavender gros grain, anda spray of buds. A pink 
tulle ruche is inside the front. 

A dress bonnet is a white net foundation, with 
Parmesan violets arranged on the crown and 
coronet, and closely covered with white tulle. A 
white aigrette of heron’s plumes and knots of vio- 
let gros grain are on the crown. 


THE MARGUERITE POLONAISE. 


Many of the richest costumes of the season are 
made with the new Marguerite polonaise, so 
called from the skirt being caught up at inter- 
vals by bows and ornaments, like the dress worn 
by Marguerite in the opera of ‘‘ Faust.” This 
graceful polonaise has the body and skirt in one, 
without a belt, or any fullness at the waist, and 
has the effect of a basque with an upper skirt 
sewed to its edges. It is simply a close-fitting 
corsage, sloping low over the hips, like the old- 
fashioned polka waists worn years ago, with dra- 
pery attached, forming an upper skirt. ‘This dra- 
pery is not sewed on, but is merely the full breadth 
of the material of which each part of the corsage 
iscut. The front is cut in the ordinary way, like 
any polonaise; the back of the corsage falls 
smoothly over the tournure to the depth of six 
inches, sloping shorter on the sides. At the end 
of the close-fitting part of the polonaise the full 
skirt is caught up in each seam and held by a 
bow or passementerie ornament.. This garment 
displays a fine figure with full rounded hips to 
great advantage, as the body has no postilion 
pleats or other fullness, but simply follows the 
natural curves of the figure. Black cashmere 
and silk suits are made in this way, the over dress 
serving with a variety of skirts. This fashion is 
also admired for grenadine. The upper part of 
the polonaise of grenadine is lined with thick 
silk; the skirt is not lined. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


Some very stylish modistes are again using 
three darts in the front of basques, or else a side 
body is formed in front, the seam having the ap- 
pearance of a third dart. This is necessary to 
produce the full busts that fashion now requires 
on all corsages. We notice also that side forms 
in the back are carried up very high, the upper 
seam of the form reaching the armhole about an 
inch below the shoulder seam. Aseam down the 
middle of the back of corsages is almost universal. 
Ample drapery on the bosom adds much to the 
beauty of house dresses. For instance, a cluster 
of lapping folds is arranged in the Marie Antoi- 
nette square when the shoulders are broad, while 
narrow figures are given the appearance of breadth 
by Greek folds sewed in at the top of the sleeve 
and pointing low in front. These folds are cut 
bias and attached to foundation net, so that they 
can be worn or removed at pleasure. They add 
greatly to the beauty of simple striped lenos, mo- 
hairs, and the summer silks worn at this season. 

Coquettish little aprons of various materials, 
from Swiss muslin to black silk, now form part 
of afternoon costumes for the house. The pret- 
tiest pattern, with a bib, has bretelle pieces be- 
ginning just back of the shoulder, and passing 
down in a basque-like curve of the apron, and 
forming pockets there. This is exceedingly pret- 
ty in Swiss muslin or bishop’s lawn, trimmed with 
a little pleated ruffle of the same, with or without 
an edging of patent Valenciennes. A row of 
black or colored velvet may be placed through the 
centre of the pleats, and bows of the same are 
sometimes placed down the middle of the apron. 
When made of black silk, the bib is usually dis- 
pensed with, and the whole tablier is so elabo- 
rately trimmed with ruffles, lace, and passemen- 
terie that it becomes an ornament for almost any 
dress. 

Suits of white woolen fabrics, such as twilled 
flannels and English serge, are being made abroad 
for the sea-side resorts. They are made with 
two skirts and a sacque with a hood that is large 
enough for use. ‘The jacket serves as a wrap 
with any costume. ‘The cretonne suits lately de- 
scribed in gay Watteau designs of cotton satine 
are also made up for the country. They are 
trimmed with colored laces and muslin pleatings. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames PaGE; FERRERO; VIRFOLET; and GED- 
NEY; and Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co.; AR- 
NOLD, ConsTAaBLE, & Co. ; and Lorp & TayLor. 








PERSONAL. 

Ir is understood that the American Board of 
Foreign Missions is about to receive $70,000 as 
the residuary legatee of Joun C. Brooks, of 
Portland, Maine, and that on the demise of Mrs, 
Brooks they will receive $50,000 more. 

—It is the pleasing duty of Mr. T. K. BEECHER 
to inform his American countrymen, with the 
deferential yet dry manner characteristic of the 
family organization, that “having resided in 
England about thirty-six hours, and in London 
twenty-four, he is prepared to state his con- 
clusions as to the nation’s genius, her tendency, 
and her destiny.”’ , 

—The Crown Princess of Prussia has been 
doing a book on female labor, which will be pub- 
lished during the present month. 

—The original ‘* Mose,’’ whose peculiarities 
of idiom, manner, etc., have become pretty well 
known to all theatre-goers by the acting of Mr. 
CHANFRAU, was a printer of the name of Mosz 
HUMPHREYS, employed in BEacu’s Sun office, 





and a member of Engine Company No. 40, 
whose company lay in Mulberry Street, near 
Grand. CHANFRAU’s attention to the man was 
attracted by the way in which he ordered cer- 
tain food to be produced before him, viz., ‘‘ Look 
a-heah! gim me a sixpenny plate ev pork en 
beans, and don’t stop to count dem beans, d’ye 
heah!” The play was first enacted by Mr. C. 
on the 15th of February, 1848. 

—As one of the few instances where a Yankee 
“sticks,’’ it may be stated that the late Pro- 
fessor WoopmaN, of Dartmouth College, died 
in the house in which he was born, and which 
has been occupied by his family for six gener- 
ations. 

—A prominent physician of Philadelphia, 
JOHN GEEGAN, who died while on a recent visit 
to Dublin, left $80,000 (two-thirds of his estate) 
be Catholic charitable associations in Philadel- 
phia. 

—The Marquis of Bute, Disra£11’s last hero 
of romance, has never been presented to the 
Queen. His mother, who was sister to Lady 
FLORA HasTInGs, exacted on her death-bed a 
promise from him that he would never be pre- 
sented to the Queen, on account of the cruel treat- 
ment of Victoria to Lady Fiora, and the base- 
less slanders she permitted to be circulated about 
her, which have long since been disproved. 
When the Queen some years ago visited Rothe- 
say Bay in her yacht, and lay for several days in 
sight of the superb residence of the Marchioness 
of Bute, Mount Stuart House, the Marchioness 
not only refrained from attempting to pay her 
court to the Queen, but actually ordered all the 
blinds of the windows in Mount Stuart House to 
be kept closed so es the royal yacht lay 
within sight of them. Timehas not softened in 
the son the bitter sense of injustice which hard- 
ened the mother’s heart. It is even said that 
horror at the notion of being obliged to consider 
Queen Victoria the head of his Church played 
no small part in inducing the Marquis of Bute 
to abandon that Church for the communion of 
Rome. 

—It may interest the friends of the noble red 
man to know that HucKLEBERRY Downina, 
Esq., is the agent of the Gherokee Advocate for 
the Flint District, and Frog Srx K1ixuer for the 
Going Snake District; Rep Birp S1x KILteER is 
one of the stanchest friends of that organ of 
public opinion. 

—Earl De Grey and Sir StarrorD NorTHCOTE 
visited the Franklin School, in Washington, a 
few days since, and after witnessing the exer- 
cises of the male and female pupils, admitted 
the fact that the system and management of our 
public schools were superior to those of England. 

—Balmoral, the favorite Scottish home of 
Queen VicTorI4, has been settled by her moth- 
er on the Marchioness of Lorne. 

—Probably the first instance in history of a 
woman having been buried with military hon- 
ors was that of Miss EstHeR JOHNSTONE, a 
young Englishwoman connected with the Ger- 
man ambulance service, who died recently at 
Chalons, and was buried with military honors 
by the Prussians. 

—Mr. Latrp, of Long Branch, and other cap- 
italists, propose to build an iron pier at that 
place similar to those at Brighton or Leeds, En- 
gland. It is to cost $150,000, and extend 450 
feet into the ocean. Such a structure would 
vastly facilitate the trip to L. B., and do away 
with that horrid little bit of railway-riding from 
Sandy Hook. 

—WILLIAM CaRLTON, Esq., of Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, has given $30,000 to the college 
at Northfield, Minnesota, in consequence of 
which it is to be henceforth called Carlton 
College. 

—Among the noteworthy incidents of litera- 
ture in Europe it may be mentioned that the 
Princess LUPERANO, of Naples, now eighty-two 
years of age, has made her first appearance as a 
dramatic author with entire success. Her work 
is a comedy in five acts, entitled ‘‘ Il Denaro.”’ 
It is having a great ran at Naples. 

—Mrs. Myra CuarK GAINEs mentions it as a 
bit of retributive justice that of more than one 
hundred lawyers who were opposed to her New 
Orleans suits seven committed suicide, and fifty- 
six drank themselves to death. Does it follow 
that ‘‘ their loss was her Gaines?” 

—Our bankruptcy courts, so far as big scan- 
dals are concerned, show small when compared 
with the ‘‘ magnificent busts” of young English 
swells of high degree. A late London journal 
gives a summary of the case of Lord CourTE- 
NAY, son of the Earl of Devon, whose debts 
amount to the mere bagatelle of four millions of 
dollars. Among the unsecured creditors are the 
Marquis of Anglesea, $55,000; the Earl of Dev- 
on, $500,000; the trustees of the Duke of New- 
castle, $170,000; and Mr. F. Yates, $152,000. 
There is some prospect that a satisfactory com- 
promise will be effected. 

—The Empress of Russia has purchased Ra- 
PHAEL’S celebrated little picture (it is only sev- 
enteen centimeters in diameter), entitled the 
‘*Madonna del Libro.” This is the fifty-second 
Raphael which has been disposed of to foreign 
purchasers, out of ag Ba which Italy for- 
merly possessed. The Empress bought it as a 
present to her consort on his birthday. The 
picture was offered first to the Italian govern- 
ment for $60,000; but as the Italian government 
is impecunious, it couldn’t trade, and the Em- 
press became the purchaser at the paltry figure 
of $64,000. 

—Some two weeks ago the Rev. Dr. THomas 
WorcESTER celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his settlement over the New Jerusalem So- 
ciety in Boston. A coupé and harness, and sev- 
eral hundred dollars were sent to him as pres- 
ents. itis said that his is the largest society 
of that denomination in the world, and has a 
larger number of church members than any oth- 
on teatetinh society in Boston. 

—Should Dr. Hopasr, Professor of Theology in 
Princeton Seminary, survive until next spring, 
he will have completed fifty years of service in 
that institution. They propose to do some- 
— about it. 

—Bismak cx is of opinion that, on the whole, 
German statesmen have ruled more benevolent- 
ly, if more clumsily, than those of France; and 
beneficence, he estimates, is sure to make itself 
felt in the end, 

—The most successful instance ever known 
in France of the co-operative system is that of 
M. Pavut Dupont, the great Paris printer. Prior 
to the war his business yielded him $250,000 per 
annum, ten per cent. of which he divided with 
his workmen, according to their individual mer- 
it. Itis to be said, in honor of this establish- 





ment, that in connection with it are schools, 
baths, reading - rooms, libraries, savings - banks, 
and gardens for the benetit of its employés. 

—The Grand Duke ALExis is positively com- 
ing to see us this summer, rumors to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The Russian minister, 
M. Catacazy, and the Russian parson, Mr. ByER- 
RING, are Officially posted, and they say the thing 
is to be done. 

—Hon. ALBERT FEARING, without fearing 
what envious persons might say about it, has 

iven $10,000 to the public library of Hingham, 

assachusetts, at the samé time intimating to 
the trustees that it would be pleasing unto him 
to have the people of the six neighboring towns 
to visit the library for reference, study, ete. 

—Another member of the BaTemMan family, 
Miss IsaBELLA, is about to début on the Edin 
burgh stage in a piece written by her brother 
entitled ‘‘ Fanchette; or, the Will-o’-the-Wisp,’ 
an adaptation from the French of Madame 
George Sand. 

—Mr. SpurGEON, who is a foe of pulpit ped- 
antry, says: ‘‘ As a general rule, it may be ob- 
served that those who know the least Greek are 
sure to air their rags of learning in the pu'pit; 
they miss no chance of saying, ‘The Greek is 
so and so.’ It makes a man an inch and a half 
taller by a foolometer if he everlastingly lets 
fall bits of Greek and Hebrew, and even tells the 
tense of the verb, and the case of the noun, as I 
have known some todo. The whole process of 
interpretation is to be carried on in your study; 
you are not to show your congregation the proc- 
ess, but to give them the result, like a good cook, 
who would never tu‘nk of bringing up dishes, 
and pans, and rolling-pin, and spice-box into the 
dining-hall, but, without ostentation, sends up 
the feast.’’ 

—A young American lady in Paris gives the 
following graphic account of a concert lately 
given by the Commune for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the republic, at the 
Tuileries, which was used for the first time, the 
programme stated, for a patriotic work: 

“In the evening we went to a concert given at the 
Tuileries by the Commune, the programme of which I 
send you. We secured our tickets beforehand, and at 
eight o’clock arrived at the palace doors. What was 
our dismay to find hundreds of people there before 
us, and arranged in a long line, waiting to getin. Those 
who had tickets and those who had not stood the same 
chance, and as the prices were so low as to be within 
the means of all, you may imagine the rabble gathered 
there. We had no means of entering but by joining 
the queue, which extended from the door down to the 
end of the garden, and forming an immense curve back 
to the door again—four persons abreast. We took our 
places, and one hour and a quarter after our arrival 
we entered the doors. We knew it was a sight worth 
seeing, so we would not give it up. By the time we 
got in the first-class room was packed, for, of course, 
our republicans took their seats pees | regardless of 
the prices of their tickets. We got places where we 
could, and great fun we had. There was such a noise 
that not a sound could be heard from the concert- 
room, but nobody minded that. When those inside 
applauded, the others did the sume, and roared with 
laughter at the joke. People sat round peeling and 
eating oranges, men in blouses beside decorated gen- 
tlemen, who, I don’t think, enjoyed the égalité and 
fraternité principle. The most amusing part of all, 
however, is yet to come. The people in the room in 
which we were seated, if they were in front, could hear 
all the music of the concert, and, of course, enjoyed it 
exceedingly; those in the back could hear nothing, as 
a band was stationed there, and in the midst of a brill- 
iant song of the prima donna it struck up a waltz for 
the benefit of those in the rear. Such a hubbub! the 
rear applauded, the front hissed and hushed, all to no 
purpose; the band continued, and its notes must have 
———_ to the very end of the concert-room. We 

aughed until we cried; I don’t think I ever enjoyed 
any thing more, and we were all well repaid for wait- 
pry long outside. Pascua. Grovusset, the Minister 

f Foreign Affairs, was there, and he has as bad a face 
asleversaw. After we left the concert we wandered 
through the palace. In the chapel were National 
Guards playing on the organ, in the halls’ National 
Guards smoking and humming the Marseillaise. In 
the court-yard there were quantities getting the worse 
for liquor; others, by way of showing their discipline, 
were quarreling with their captains; in fact, you never 
saw such desecration. On entering, every body was 
presented with a red cocarde, ornamented with a lib- 
erty cap. When we left, a little before eleven, the peo- 
ple had not stopped pouring in,so you may imagine 
the crowd that was there—and euch a crowd!” 

—It was a source of much jocularity between 
Mr. S—Ewarp and Earl Mayo, Governor-General 
of India, that the former presented a letter of 
introduction from Brigham YouneG, whom his 
earlship had never seen. BrigHAM had once 
met Lord Milton, and thought he was the repre- 
sentative of the majesty of England in India. It 
was kind of Mr. Youne to do this little bit of 
courtesy to a man so appreciative of that sort 
of thing as Mr. SewaRD. 

—Professor G——, of Rochester University, 
perpetrated the following the other day in his 
class-room. He had been dilating on the char- 
acter and career of LyLwarcH HEN, the Norwe- 
gian poet, and wishing to illustrate the author’s 
style, he remarked, ‘‘I will read you one of his 
lays.’’? A slight smile came over the faces of a 
few students at this, which gradually spread, 
until the whole class was in a tumult of laugh- 
ter before the Professor saw his joke. 

—The widow of the late Rev. ELEaAzER WILL- 
rams, the “lost Dauphin,”’ is still living near 
Green Bay, and shows the remains of great phys- 
ical beauty. The present Dauphin, his son, JOHN 
WILLIAMS, is engaged as sailing-master on one 
of the lake crafts, and resides at Oshkosh. He 
is now about forty, but has none of the accom- 
plishments of his father. 

—Lady ANNA DE ALSAKOFF, a noble lady of 
Russia, noted for her picty, her surpassing 
beauty, and her benevolence, and who is attach- 
ed to the imperial household, has given to the 
pastor of the Greek Church in this city a dona- 
tion consisting of three gorgeous and elaborate 
pieces of pa embroidery on heavy and lus- 
trous crimson velvet, the color always used in 
the vestments of the priests and altar-coverings 
of the Greek Church. There are two pieces cut 
in the form of the Greek cross, with the Chris- 
tian emblem worked in massive gold embroidery 
in the centre, and relieved with traceries in gold 
of a most artistic and fanciful design. These 
are intended, the one as a covering for the chal- 
ice, and the other forthe holy disk. Then there 
is another piece, even more elaborate, delicate, 
and superb, both in its design and handiwork, 
than the two specimens just mentioned, which 
is to be used as a veil for all the sacred vessels. 
The Greek cross is, of course, the most promi- 
nent figure, but the tracery and intricate pattern 
of the tasteful embroidery which surrounds it is 
truly most marvelous. The three coverings cost 
several thousand dollars. The lace-work, re- 
quiring months to manufacture, is of the purest 
refined gold. 
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Cravat Ends in White Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1 shows one end of a cravat worked, as shown by the 
illustration, in white embroidery. Work the outlines of the 
medallion in button-hole stitch, and cut away the material in- 
Work. the re- 
maining embroidery in button-hole, half-polka, and knotted 
Cut away the material 
between the simulated crossed ribbons, as well as at the outer 
edge, and make a narrow hem on the remainder of the cravat. 

Fig. 2.—The ends of this cambric’cravat are also ornamented 
with white embroidery in the design shown by the illustration. 
The outer edge of the cravat ends are worked in button-hole 


side of the medallion and work in lace stitch. 


stitch, as shown by the illustration. 


stitch, and the surplus material is cut away. 


Parasol Cover. 

Tus cover consists of eight parts of the size 
shown by the illustration, which are worked each 
separately with point lace braid and fine thread 
in the design shown by the illustration, and joined 
along the straight side edges. ‘This cover is fast- 
ened on the parasol in such a manner that the 
under scalloped edges of the cover project over 
the outer edge of the parasol. If the parasol for 
which the cover is intended is larger than the 
cover, the separate parts of the latter must not be 
joined close together, but so as to leave an inter- 
val between the side edges, which is filled up with 
face stitch. 


Braided Alpaca Basque. 


* ‘See illustration on page 373. 


two pieces, and cut 
the sleeves from 
Fig. 39, observing 
the contour of the 
under part of the 
latter. Sew up the 
darts in the 
fronts, join the 













the fringe. 


Embroidered 
Cashmere 
Basque. 

See illustration 

on page 373. 

Tuis_ black 
cashmere basque 
is lined with 
silk. ‘The trim- 
ming consists of 
bias strips em- 
broidered in point 
Russe and satin 
stitch with silk 


Fig. 1.—Cravat Enp 1n of various col- 


Wuite Emprowery, 0!) black silk 
fringe, and pas- 
sementerie but- 

tons. Cut of cashmere, net interlining, 


and of silk lining from Figs. 10, 11, and 
14, Supplement, each two pieces, from 
Fig. 12 one piece, and the sleeves from 
Fig. 13, observing the contour of the 
under part of the latter. Cut out a 
piece in the upper part of the sleeve 
along the contours at the under edge 
of Fig. 138. Baste the material on 
the net, sew up the ‘darts in the 
fronts, and join the back, side forms, 
and fronts according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Sew up the darts 

in the lining, Fig. 10; join the back, 
side forms, and fronts, and baste 
the lining in the basque along the 
seains, letting the stitches show as 
little as possible. Fell the lining to 
the material along the outer edge, 
except the neck, and finish the lat- 
ter with a double standing collar. 
Furnish the basque with embroid- 
ered bias strips, and the remaining t 
trimming as shown by the illustra- 

tion; the design for the embroidery 
is given on Fig. 13 of the Supple- 
ment. Fold the back over on the 
outside along the dotted line, and 
fasten X on @; then also fasten x 
of Fig. 11 on @ of Fig. 12, and set on a but- 
ton at each place, as shown by the illustration. 
Set a fly on the left front, and put on hooks and 
eyes. Cut aslit in the sleeve along the double 
line on Fig. 13, and join it with Fig. 14 from 
29 to 30. Line the sleeve with silk, and sew 
it up from 81 to 82. 


Fig. 10, 





Fig. 3.—Eneiish Straw Bonnet. 
(See Fig. 12, Page 376. ] 


Fig. 7. —FLORENTINE 
Srraw Hat.—[See Fig. * 


14, Page 376.4 


back from 12 to 13, and join the back, 
side forms, and fronts according to 
the corresponding figures. 
the braiding and embroidery on Fig. 
38 as shown by the illustration and 
partly indicated on the pattern. 
Face the front, bottom, and 
slashes with a bias strip of silk 
three inches wide, and set on 

Set on a double 
standing collar four-fifths of 
an inch wide furnished with 
hooks and eyes for closing. 
Sew up the sleeves from 

16 to 17, and trim them 

as shown by the illus- 
tration; face the bot- 

tom with a bias strip 

of silk three inches 

wide, and sew them 

into the corded 

armholes accord- 

ing to the corre- 

sponding figures. 








Run the material and lining together 


along the owe edge, fold the inserted part over on the out- 


side along 


€ dotted line, and fasten X of Fig. 14 on the 


corner marked 29; also fasten the place indicated by X on 


Fig. 13 on this corner. 


Finally, trim the sleeves with 


fringe and buttons, and set them into the corded armholes, 


bringing 32 on 32 of the front. 


Fig. 1.—FRrame 
oF TULLE AND 
Lace Hat.— [See 


Work 








Bonner. 


Aa) 


Page 376.] 


4 


Fig. 5.—Strraw Bonner. 
[See Fig. 11, Page 376.] 






















































Fig. 2.—NEaPouitan 
, —[See 
? Fig. 9, Page 376.] 





Fig. 4.—Frame or Crare 
AND Lace Bonnet.—[See 
Fig. 13, Page 376.] 


Fig. 6.—Irarian Straw 
Har.—(See Fig. 8, 


would probably make less than the share- 
holders in the Devon Great Consols or the 
Burra Burra made out of their lucky 


BURIED TREASURES. 


wrt is the amount of chance that a buried treasure, worth 
the trouble and expense of searching for—a great treasure 
say of millions—exists any where in the world? A notion that 
such a thing might be, that a man helped by fairies, ‘or grateful 
natives, or a talent for dreaming, might find somewhere a treas- 
ure which would make him the richest man in the world, ‘‘rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice,” has lingered among men from the 
very dawn of literature, and has been the subject of innumerable 
legends ; but it seems to have been born partly of the wish latent 
in every man’s heart to become enormously rich without the pro- 
tracted and monotonous efforts through which immense wealth 
is usually attained, and partly of the sort of admiring awe created 
by wealth itself—an awe which in one particular case, the wealth 

of Solyman the Wise, our Solomon, has infected 
the legendary literature of whole countries. Sunk 
treasures’ there must be, for plate ships have been 
sunk, and fleets which may have had treasure on 
board—why does not somebody dive about Salamis ? 
—but the amount of treasure in any particular ship 
can hardly have risen often to the Monte Christo 
level. We do not know accurately of the loss of 
more than one private fortune belonging to a Span- 
ish viceroy, and in the royal galleons the treasure 
was usually much divided, to escape both wreck and 
capture. Besides, the sums which seemed so enor- 
mous in those days would be worth comparatively 
littlenow. The proprietors of the Nelly Gay, which 
is now starting from New York to fish up the gal- 
leons wrecked in the harbor of Cumana, off the 
Venezuelan coast, expect to find $3,000,000, but 
they were worth, when they were lost, just fifteen 
times that amount. It was the enormous compar- 
ative value of gold in the time of Elizabeth which 
impressed the tra- 
dition of these gal- 
leons so strongly 
on the popular im- 
agination ; but if a 
band of adventur- 
ers could recover 
all ever lost, they 
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venture... Of the recovery of bur- 
ied treasure to any great amount 
the only story which looks au- 
thentic is that of Herodes Atti- 
cus, and it is rather difficult to 
imagine where he found the 
treasure ‘‘too great for a 
subject.” At the present 
time it would be difficult 
even to imagine a place 
where the Monte Christo 
scene could be enacted ¢ 
in real life. So very 
many conditions must 
perforce be brought 
together. Inthe first 
place, the treasure 
must be of consid- 
erable antiquity, Yes. Meine 
or must exist in ( ; ta. 
the East or South < 
America. The 
modern 
does not heap 
treasure togeth- 
er in a form 
which will admit 
of its being bur- 
ied with safety, 
preferring _ to 
keep it in bank- 
ers’ safes, which 
are never lost 
sight of or forgot- 
ten. Somebody 
knows, if the Reds 
do not, where the 
Bank of France 
keeps its money. 
A fit of insanity might seize a jewel-dealer, 
say in Paris; he might bury his stock in 
secret, and might then be shot as a foe to 
the Commune; but the occurrence is ex- 
ceeding improbable, modern jewelers be- 
ing usually quite able to find some one 
worthy of trust. It is not the habit of 
modern life to keep much cash in a 
house, and the few men who possess 
enormous quantities of plate or jewels, 
such as the Duke of Brunswick, are 
usually too far beyond ordinary dan- 
ger to take such extreme precautions 
as. burying or concealment of their 
treasures. A monastic order might 
have money enough to make up a 
treasure, and be’ by accident suffi- 





Fig. 2.—Cravat Enp IN 
WuitEe EMBROIDERY. 











ciently in danger from a mob to 








wish to bury it; but the practice of 
monastic orders just now is to keep 
their wealth in bonds which a mob 
can not use, and bonds are perish- 
able articles, while an order would 
have too many devotees whom it 
could trust with the secret to be in 
danger of forgetting the clews. In 
the Middle Ages, no doubt, fortunes 
may have been buried—Dumas hit 
the true point there—for it might 
have been often expedient to con- 
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ceal wealth from every body except 
its owner and one or two heredita 

dependents. But then it is not likely that suc 

a treasure would be exceedingly great. The 
‘ condition of preservation requires that it should 
be in gold, or silver, or jewels, and it is-very 
unlikely that any noble ever had gold, or silver, 
or-jewels that would yield a quarter of a million 


now. If he had, he was as rich as a man would be now with 


four millions, and it is exceedingly doubtful if any body in 
the Middle-Age world not a reigning prince ever had any 
such sum in personalty. Personal wealth was very scarce 
indeed, and very minute millionaires, if they commanded 
ready cash, were very great people. It was a prodigious effort 
for men like the Fuggers to lend a quarter of a million to 
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Charles V., and the Fuggers rose by sheer force of wealth almost to sov- 
ereign rank. A noble or two in Constantinople, before its final fall, may 
have had large accumulations, and have buried them to avoid proscrip- 
tion, killing his slaves afterward; but there is no traceable record of any 
such incident, and Constantinople was very often plundered. It is, how- 
ever, conceivable that to avoid these plunderings money may have been 
buried and lost there, and still more conceivable in the case of Rome and 
Ravenna, where lived persons whose wealth has probably never since been 
rivaled. ‘The information existing upon this point is not complete, the 
ancients having had little idea of accurate statistics; but enough is known 
to make us suppose that, say under the Antonines, a first-class Roman 
fortune, belonging perhaps to the heir of a patrician line which had been 
“ suspect” for a good many years, might comprise a larger personalty than 
has ever been accumulated since. A man of that kind had estates in a 
dozen countries, all 
yielding tribute, and 
palaces full of wealth, 
easily guarded by regi- 
ments of armed slaves. 
But then it was the 
practice to employ the 
gold in lending at usury, 
the palaces were all 
plundered by the bar- 
barians, and a multitude 
of persons must have 
been aware where the 
treasure was deposited. 
To make up a reasona- 
ble story of that kind 
we must have a good 
many conditions united; 
a palace full of treasure 
liable to be plundered, 
but not plundered; and 
occupied by servants so 
faithful that after all 
heirs were dead they 
abstained from spoiling 
their property. If the 
money was in no dan- 
ger, it would not be bur- 





Mus.iin APRON FoR GIRL FROM 1 TO 3 ied; if it were buried, 
YEARS OLD. aid must have been 

For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, sought ; and if the heirs 
No. VL, Figs. 22 and 23. were not killed; they 


would have returned to 
the spot to search. It is just conceivable that that may have happened in 
the case of some temple, the priests being killed and the crypt undiscov- 
ered; and the wealth of a temple, being the accumulations of ages, might 
have been very great indeed. We should like very much to have a good, 
scientific, patient dig about Delphi, even though it was so eagerly plun- 
dered. It is curious that a tradition of a treasure of this kind, guarded 
as we have supposed that the treasure of a Roman noble could not be 
guarded, is immovably fixed in the minds of the Indians of Peru. 
They say that Atahualpa’s great reservoir of gold, a temple with rooms 
full of the metal, never was seized by the Spaniards; that it exists 
still, and that the secret of its existence is kept by a family or tribe 
of Indians, who re- 
ligiously guard the 
treasure for the day 
when the heir of the 
Incas shall resume 
his ancient throne. 
Considering the way 
in which priesthoods 
and persecuted tribes 
and secret societies 
have guarded tradi- 
tions, there is noth- 
ing absolutely impos- 
sible in the story, 
more especially as 
the guardian family, 
if faithless, could not 
hope to preserve its 
wealth from Spanish 
greed; butit ismuch 
more probable that 
the Indian secret so 
jealously preserved 
is the locality of the 
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Linen Apron FoR GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., 





















































































































































































OrGANDY APRON FOR GIRL FROM 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V. 
. Figs. 18-21. rs : : 


mine where the Incas must have obtained their supplies 
There is, we have read, no proof that it has 
ever been found, and after the discoveries made by the 
Americans in California we can believe any thing of Span- 
ish inertness in the pursuit of wealth. 

A buried treasure may exist in the East, and one of 
The changes of fortune there 
have been startling, the practice of burying treasure has 
been general, and the religious communities have been 
very wealthy, very enduring, and very fond indeed of col- 
Any prince may have fled, as Nena Sahib 
undoubtedly fled, with very vast treasure, have been aban- 
doned but not betrayed, and have buried his wealth and 
wandered forth a devotee, leaving no clew to his secret, 
which might also, even according to our ideas, cover con- 
siderable amounts of imperishable property; for these 
men will go on .buying gems for generations on genera- 


of the metal. 


considerable magnitude. 


lecting gems. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 36-39. 


tions, till, like the Shah of Persia, according to Mr. Murray’s account, 
they can produce precious stones in bucketfuls. They are quite exempt 
from robbery ; they manage in their wildest moods to respect the secret 
treasure-house, and they are subject to very strange turns and freaks of 
fortune. Shah Soojah, for example, might have buried the Koh-i-noor, 
instead of racing about with it, and have forgotten the place, or have been 
unable to return to it. The Maharajah of Burdwan might die, and the 
secret of his treasure, believed to be buried in a tank on the estate, might 
perish with him. A good many circumstances besides flight from an 
enemy might predispose an Oriental prince or noble to bury treasure; 
and one would like to know, only it would be of no use to know, if any 
thing has been ascertained about the dispersion of the treasury, “full of 
the plunder of a world,” which must once have existed in Samarcand, or 
if any search has ever been 
made in the ruined capital 
of Cambodia. But though 
such a treasure might exist, 
there is little hope of its dis- 
covery except by accident ; 
and men hungering after 
sudden wealth will do much 
better to expend their ener- 
gies in hunting for mines 
than in searching for treas- 
ures of coin and gems. 





RUDIMENTARY 
ORGANS. 


OT one of the higher 
animals can be named 

which does not bear some 
part in a rudimentary con- 
dition; and man forms no 
exception to the rule. Ru- 
dimentary organs are either 
absolutely useless, or they 
are of such slight service to 
their present possessors that 
it is denied they could be 
developed under the condi- : 
tions which now exist. Ru- CAMBRIC APRON FoR GIRL FROM 1 TO 
diments of various muscles 3 YEARS OLD. 
have been observed in many For pattern and ay see Supplement, 
parts of the human body; No. XVI, Figs, 56-60. 
and not a few muscles which 
are regularly present in some of the lower animals can occasionally be 
detected in man in a greatly reduced condition. Every one must have 
noticed the power which many animals, especially horses, possess of 
moving or twitching their skin. This is effected by the panniculus car- 
nosus, Remnants of this muscle in an efficient state are found in vari- 
ous parts of our own bodies; for instance, on the forehead, by which the 
eyebrows are raised. 

The muscles which serve to move the external ear, which also belong 
to the system of the panniculus, are in a rudimentary condition in man ; 
they are also variable in development, or at least ig function. Mr. Dar- 
win has seen one man who could draw his ears forward, and. another 
who could draw them 
backward; one cele- 
brated medical lecturer 
used to amuse his pupils 
by exhibiting to them 
the movements of his 
ears. It is supposed to 
be probable that most 
of us, by often touching 
our ears, and thus di- 
recting our attention to- 
ward them, could, by 
repeated trials, recover 
some power of move- 
ment. But no man pos- 
sesses the least power 
of erecting his ears—the 
one movement which 
might be of use to him. 
The ears of the chim- 
panzee and orang are 
curiously like those of 
man, and the keepers 
in the Zoological Gar- 


























































EMBROIDERED CASHMERE Basque. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 10-14. 
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dens assert that those animals never move or 
erect them. Why these animals should have 
lost the power of erecting their ears we can not 
say. It may be that, owing to their arboreal 
habits and great strength, they were but little 
exposed to danger, and so during a lengthened 
period moved their ears but little, and thus grad- 
ually lost the power of moving them. This 
would be a parallel case with that of those large 
and heavy birds, which from inhabiting oceanic 
islands have not been exposed to the attacks of 
beasts of prey, and have consequently lost the 
power of using their wings for flight. 

It appears as if the posterior molar, or wisdom- 
teeth, were tending to become rudimentary in 
the more eivilized races of men. These are 
rather than the other molars, as is like- 
wise the case with the corresponding teeth in the 
chimpanzee and orang, and they have only two 
separate fangs. ‘They do not cut through the 
gums till about the seventeenth year, and they 
are much more liable to decay and are earlier 
lost than the other teeth. In the Melanian 
races, on the other hand, the wisdom-teeth are 
usually furnished with three separate fangs, and 
are ly sound. Professor Schaatfhausen 
accounts for this difference between the races by 
**the posterior dental portion of the jaw being 
always shortened” in those that are civilized. 
This shortening Mr. Darwin attributes to civil- 
ized men habitually feeding on soft, cooked food, 
and thus using their jaws less. It is becoming 
quite a common practice in this country to re- 
move some of the molar teeth of children, as the 

w does not grow large enough for the perfect 

evelopment of the normal number. 





UNDER THE BEDCLOTHES. 


I woutp give so much now if I’d only 
Obeyed dear mamma, and not read 

That horrible ghost-story. Gracious, 
How strangely it runs in my head! 


I've crept deep down under the bedclothes ; 
I'm trying as hard as I can 

To care not a bit for the darkness, 
But just go to sleep like a man. 


The story was nonsense, I’m certain; 
Such things never happen—oh no; 
How queer that I shouldn’t believe it, 
And yet should be shivering so! 


I've counted a hundred and fifty, 
But that doesn’t alter my fright. 

I'd rather have lots of sound whippings 
Than pass through *another such night. 


Of course I deserve to feel frightened ; 
Mamma was so careful to say, 

*¢ Remember, don’t touch this book, Johnny,” 
The morning she put it away. 


And then, like a bad, silly fellow, 
I read it all through on the sly, 

Forgetting what God did to Adam 
When fe disobeyed, by-the-bye. 











THE EMBROIDERED SURPLICE. 


epee a season as I have had with my two 
nieces! and I must say I have been heartily 
provoked at Harriet Dimock, sister Ann’s child 
though she is. However, that is all over now, 
and I shall take her to Washington with me this 
winter, if nothing happens. We have been spend- 
ing the summer at Leicester, a quiet little town 
up among the hills. I took Harriet because her 
mother did not want her with her at the Springs, 
where there are too many flirtations going on for 
a city girl just out of school; and I took An- 
tonia, my other niece, because her life has been 
in such a narrow groove for years, and I thought 
the sight of the grand hills around her all sum- 
mer would do her good. And so it did at first ; 
her eyes kindled, and her cheeks grew round and 
pink; the mountain air benefited Harriet too; 
she felt ‘‘ up to any thing,” as she said, flashing 
her saucy black eyes at me, as if she knew I was 
afraid of what she might do. 

But after a little the girls seemed to get used 
to the mountains, and did not rave so much 
about the beautiful sunrises and sunsets. I 
thought that was natural enough, and went 
quietly on with my letter-writing and lace-work, 
letting the girls ride and walk as they chose, for 
‘Tonie could be trusted any where, and I did not 
hear of a single person in the neighborhood that 
Harriet could flirt with. But I was startled 
when she began to go to church service every 
morning at eight o’clock in little, old, ivy-covered 
St. Mark’s, at the other end of the village. Tonie 
(we call her Tonie, because Antonia is such an ab- 
surdly stately name for the child) had done it 
regularly ever since the first day we came; but 
one always expects that of Tonie, she is such a 
devoted little High-Church Puseyite, and thinks 
nothing too much for the laity to do. She has 
even had a crucifix in her room, and a rosary, 
— some one brought from Rome and gave 

er. 

So, as I hinted before, no one would think 
strange of Tonie’s going to church every day— 
she would go ten times a day if she could. She 
thinks churches ought to be kept open continual- 
ly, year in and year out, as they are in some 
countries. But when it came to Harriet’s going, 
that was a different matter; and so the third 
morning that she started out in her stylish walk- 
ing suit, a da Eugénie, with prayer-book in hand, 
I put on my bonnet and went too. The morn- 
ing service was in the chapel—a small room with 
narrow pointed windows and stained glass that 
turned the sunshine into ‘‘dim religious light.” 
There were not more than eight people present, 
counting ourselves. But then there was the 
clergyman! I know not what visions of priests 
and monks and anchorites trooped through my 





mind in the moment of his entrance and approach 
to the reading-desk, with his eyes on the floor 
and his arms folded cross-like on his breast, But 
when he began to read the sentences his voice, 
full of devotion and sweetness, pleased me. His 
face, too, was a handsome one, though young and 
boyish, and his close-cropped hair gave him a 
look of quaint simplicity, which accorded well 
enough. It was a pleasant little morning serv- 
ice, and I enjoyed it because of the young man’s 
evident sincerity ; he did not rattle over heedless- 
ly the words of the prayers and lessons, but gave 
them with a fervor and earnestness that touched 
the heart. But I smiled a little to see, in the 
oft-repeated glorias, my two nieces bowing s0 
lowly and crossing themselves just as he did. It 
might not be surprising in Tonie; but Harriet! 

When the service was over I waited for the 
girls, who stood devoutly till the young priest 
had passed out. A well-meaning neighbor whom 
1 bad met once or twice stepped up to me and 
said how glad she was to see us there—“‘ such an 
acquisition to our little flock!” I asked her who 
their rector was, 

**Old Dr. Graves. He’s gone across the ocean 
for his health,” she replied ; ‘‘ and so Ralph Hol- 
land is supplying his place for the summer. The 
Reverend Ralph Holland, I should say, for he 
was ordained a month ago. He’s just from the 
Theological Seminary, and ’most too ritualistic, 
we think; but he is so active in doing good we 
can’t help but like him. Has he called on you 
yet? If he hasn’t, he will before long.” 

Here Tonie and Hattie joined me, and we 
passed out through the little Gothic door. The 
Rev. Mr. Holland had had time to take off 
his surplice already, it seemed, for we saw him 
leaving the chapel by a side-door, looking more 
priest-like than ever in a close-fitting cassock 
buttoned tightly down in front. 

“You've found me out, auntie,” said Hattie, 
laughing saucily. ‘‘Put now tell the truth, 


hasn’t he a heavenly face?” 
** Like the St. John in the chancel window in 
the church,” murmured Tonie. ‘‘ You will go 


to church next Sunday, won’t you, auntie?” 

**To see the St. John? Yes, I think I will,” 
I said, smiling. 

That very afternoon the young clergyman 
called on us. I always liked boys, and I liked 
him at once, for he seemed to me not much more 
than a boy, although he told me he was twenty- 
four years old, and in spite of his priestly digni- 
ty. He evidently had seen nothing of the world 
in a worldly way, but had confined himself to his 
books and to the church services with a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, and a pure purpose in his heart ; 
harmless as a dove, but very, very far from ser- 
pent-wise. In ecclesiastical knowledge, howev- 
er, he was wise enough, I soon thought, when I 
heard him quoting the fathers and the councils 
in a conversation with Tonie. 

Now what did Harriet Dimock know or care 
about Nice, or Trent, or Ignatius? But she 
composed her mischievous face to a look of 
teachable humility, and asked bright little ques- 
tions, and now and then fluttered off into some 
gay speech, or a ripple of light laughter, that 
brought pleased smiles to the grave young cler- 
ical face, and made him almost gay himself be- 
fore he left us. Meanwhile, for my own part, I 
had discovered that his mother was an old school 
friend of my youth, This gratified him, and he 
promised to take me to see her some day, if I 
would ventfre so long a drive, she living far out 
in the country. 

Either this or some rare congeniality found in 
us brought the Rev. Ralph Holland very fre- 
quently to visit us after that first call. Almost 
every day he stepped in with a book, a flower, or 
our letters from the office, our little cottage lying 
directly in his way. 

Ona Sunday I went to hear him preach. Elo- 
quent? No, scarcely that. Our young priest 
would never be a Luther or a Pere Hyacinthe, 
It was the sermon of a youth; you have all heard 
such; but this was better than some, in that it 
did not spend itself in flowers of rhetoric. His 
views were narrowed by education and by preju- 
dice, but he showed an anxious good-will toward 
mankind, and an eagerness to lead his little flock 
in the right way, that could but incline one’s 
heart toward him. I listened, gently critical, 
while Tonie sat absorbed, intent on every word ; 
and as for Hattie, I never saw her so wide awake 
in church before. 

That afternoon Tonie took a class in Sunday- 
school. She said she should feel a great deal 
better to do so, as she had always had one at 
home. Not to be behindhand, Harriet would 
have taken one too, instantly, if she had had any 
idea what to say to the children; but knowing 
her inability, she modestly declined when Mr. 
Holland proposed it, saying she felt the need of 
instruction herself; and forthwith he took her 
into his Bible-class, , 

Days passed, and the plot thickened. Tonie 
made a set of book-marks for the Bible and 
prayer-book in the chapel, and Harriet inveigled 
Mr. Holland into playing croquet and taking 
mountain drives. She said all the young clergy- 
men in England played croquet, for she had read 
about it in novels, and why shouldn’t he? ‘Tonie 
would never have thought of proposing such 
things herself, but she enjoyed the crumbs of 
gayety that fell to her share. I think she wish- 
ed sometimes, when Hattie was making spark- 
ling little speeches, that she could say bright, 
quick things too, bonmots and retorts; bat that 
was not her way: her brightness was of a dainty, 
delicate type, that Hattie dazzled into insignifi- 
cance at once. So she intrenched herself in her 
duties, my shy, sweet violet of a niece. It was a 
pretty sight to see her Sundays with her little 
scholars around her, singing hymns with them, 
or drilling them in the catechism with serious 
earnestness. She found two or three sick peo- 
ple that she could go to read to week-days, and 
& poor woman for whom she could make baby- 





linen. Harriet declared she believed Tonie 
meant to join a sisterhood when she went back 
to the city, and become Saint Antonia for life. 

One day I heard the girls talking in low tones 
in the next room, and such mysterious words 
reached my ears as ‘‘altar cloths,” ‘‘fald stool,” 
*¢ fri of gold,” ‘‘stoles,” ‘‘neck bands,” 
**chasuble,” and then I lost several sentences ; 
but presently Tonie’s voice uttered, rapturously, 

* And, oh! with white lilies worked all around 
the border!” 

*¢ Just the thing!” exclaimed Hattie. ‘You'll 
do it, won’t you, Tonie? And I'll get the ma- 
terials this very day.” 

** The very finest, finest linen,” said Tonie, im- 
pressively—“‘ fine enough to be drawn through 
a rin £ 1? 

**Some work for the temple,” I thought to 
myself, with a smile. It was one of my favor- 
ite little fancies about Tonie that if she had 
lived in the days of Moses she would have been 
one of the wise-hearted maidens who spun with 
their hands, and brought that which they had 
spun, both of blue and of purple, and of scarlet 
and of fine linen, for the service of the taberna- 
cle. She could stitch and embroider with such 
a beautiful daintiness that she was a perfect 
treasure to sewing societies and to people who 
wanted to get up presents for poor .clergymen 
and poor churches. She never did such work 
for self-ornamenting—it was always in some way 
for the church, I could easily imagine her rev- 
erently fashioning mitres and girdles for the sons 
of Aaron, and making upon the hems of the 
robes pomegranates of blue and scarlet, and pur- 
ple and twined linen. 

That evening the girls took me into their 
counsel. They wanted to make something ap- 
propriate to give to the Rev. Mr. Holland, to 
testify their regard for him asa clergyman. The 
Leicester ladies had just given him a dressing- 
gown, it seemed. 

‘*A green one!” exclaimed Hattie, laughing; 
‘*and green is not at all becoming to him!” 

‘* And what do you think of making ?” I asked, 
with interest. 

‘*A surplice, auntie,” said Tonie, softly. 
‘¢You know I have nothing to give but my wor 
So Hattie buys the material, and I shall make it 


*¢ Just the thing, auntie, isn’t it?” said Hat- 
tie. ‘*The one he wears is at least six inches 
too short. I can see his boots as he walks into 
the chancel. Iam sure it is one of Dr. Graves’s 
old ones that he left behind. Every clergyman 
ought to have a surplice of his own.” 

**But will you know how to cut it out?” I 
asked, looking dubiously at the yards upon yards 
of exquisitely fine white linen that lay upon the 
table before me. 

**T made a surplice once,” said Tonie. ‘It 
was for a missionary. There was no embroid- 
ery on it, though; but I saw a beautifully em- 
broidered one once, and took a copy of the de- 
sign. It is like a running vine of lilies around 
the neck and down the front and all along the 
hem.” 

** And she is going to work a tiny Maltese 
cross on every button!” exclaimed Hattie, en- 
thusiastically. 

So the work commenced, and from thenceforth 
Tonie had noleisure moments. Harriet did not 
set a single stitch; she had no ‘knack at such 
things,” she said. So she dressed herself be- 
witchingly, and frizzed little curls on her fore- 
head, and sat in the cool piazza to be ready if 
Mr. Holland should call ; for she confessed, in 
reckless, city-girls’ phrase, that she was ‘‘ dead 
in love with him.” I began to think whether I 
ought to write to sister Ann; but remembering 
that I had heard Hattie say the same thing the 
ee before of her music teacher, and then of 

er Italian teacher, I hoped this fancy would 
prove as evanescent as those. But I was par- 
ticularly annoyed on the young clergyman’s ac- 
count. I was sure that there was gossip already 
abroad in the village about him, while such had 
been his indifference to the belles of the parish 
before we came that it had been the current be- 
lief among the people that he was under a vow 
of celibacy. 

‘Tonie’s beautiful work progressed beneath her 
skillful fingers. Lily after lily, in pure white 
embroidery, was wrought upon the fine linen. 
She could hardly be made to leave her needle 
when we called her out on the lawn to make up 
our game of croquet. Sometimes she brought 
her sewing out and sat with us in the piazza ; but 
if Mr. Holland chanced to appear in the distance 
she fled away with her work,basket before he 
could get there, for the surplice was to be a pro- 
found secret till it was done. 

One day she sat with us, with the whole white 
flowing robe in her lap, stitching at aseam, when 
Hattie sounded the alarm. 

** Quick, quick, Tonie! 
the corner !” 

Tonie caught up the armful of snowy breadths 
and flew in-doors. She had no time to think of 
her work-basket, and the young man was even 
then at the gate, so Hattie drew it toward her 
on the bench, and began winding silk, as if it 
were her own, to divert suspicion. 

Mr. Holland sat down by her, and as he talked 
of the weather and the mountains and the parish, 
his fingers strayed into the work-basket, as any 
idler’s might, and drew from one of the silken 
pockets a strip of fine linen wrought with white 
lilies. Hattie uttered a little cry, and seized it 
from him, putting it in her pocket. 

**Can you do such dainty needle-work as that, 
Miss Hattie ?” he asked, in amused surprise. 

*““OF course I can, Sir!” she said, saucily. 
‘* Do you think there is any thing I can’t do, even 
to embroidering a collar for auntie?” 

‘*No, I don’t believe there ts any thing you 
can’t do, you little wonder-worker!” he said, half 
seriously. ata 

I pursed my lips as I sat, aunt-like, in the cor- 


He’s coming round 





ner, watching the scene. ‘‘ Now, when he gets 
that surplice,” I thought to myself, ‘‘he’ll re- 
member the strip of lilies in the work-basket, 
and he will think Harriet Dimock worked every 
bit of it herself ; I know he will!” 

But as the whole thing was so very secret, and 
nothing could be said about it, I contented my- 
self with walking up stairs and telling Tonie. 

‘Never mind, auntie! I don’t do it for the 
praise of it,” she said, flushing up a little; and 
then she added that she thought Hattie had done 
the best she could under the circumstances ; and 
how vexatious it was that the work-basket had 
been left on the bench. 

Meanwhile Hattie and Mr. Holland had stroli- 
ed inte the shady parlor where the piano stood, 
and presently she began to sing, and gay little 
morceaux from ‘‘ Traviata” floated up to us on 
the summer breeze. 

Hattie Dimock is a fascinating little thing, 
and that morning she was as pretty as a clove 
carnation, and as spicy. She is a true city girl 
—a creature reared for gas-light and ball-rooms 
and conservatories, standing on the verge of her 
belleship with glowing anticipations. She is not 
innocent and flower-like, like Tonie, but she is 
bright and keen as a diamond, in the glamour of 
her youth, and with, after all, a pretty good lit- 
tle heart beating under her fashionable bodice. 
She represented the world that summer to the 
acy | clergyman, and he was off his guard. He 

ad kept himself aloof from it effectually thus 
far ; but I suppose all peopie have to have their 
fight out with it sooner or later. 

I knew just as well then as afterward what 
would happen. Tonie was the right girl for him, 
but I knew he would fall in love with Hattie. 

The summer suns rose and set, and the great 
guardian mountains around us never relaxed 
their vigil. I never failed to spend at least two 
hours every day watching the mountain-tops and 
the clouds, even though the girls seemed to for- 
get all about them. 

One day the surplice was done. It was beau- 
tiful in its snowy whiteness and fineness, and the 
raised embroidery of lilies on its border was of the 
same snowy whiteness too; and upon each white 
button was a tiny white embroidered cross. It 
seemed, indeed, fitting raiment for one who min- 
istered about holy things. That was Tonie’s 
thought, I know, as she sat looking at it with 
solemn content, while Harriet raved over the 
perfectness of it. 

It was carefully folded and laid in a box, and 
sent to the Rev. Ralph Holland on a Saturday 
evening, with the simple card, ‘‘ From the ladies 
at the cottage.” My nieces gracefully included 
me in the giving, though I had nothing to do 
with it; but I believe Hattie thought it looked 
more respectable. 

Not for any thing would we have staid from 
church on Sunday. We all went; and sure 
enough the young priest appeared in his new sur- 
plice, more priest-like and dignified than ever. 
It was certainly much more becoming to him, if 
that was a proper subject of consideration, than 
his old one, which, as Hattie said, was undenia- 
bly too short. 

He walked home with the girls from Sunday- 
school that afternoon, and staid to tea with us. 
He thanked us most gracefully for our remem- 
brance of him, and said he had little thought, 
when he considered the lilies of the field, that he 
should ever be clothed with lilies himself. 

“* And I know whose little fingers made the 
lilies grow there,” he added afterward, looking 
at Hattie; but she was absorbed in a search 
through the music-rack for an anthem, and did 
not hear him. : 

Tonie was more at liberty, now that her work 
was done, to join us in the parlor or at croquet ; 
but the others had got used to doing without her, 
and they often strolled away in the twilight or the 
moonlight, leaving her shy and silent at my side. 
One evening they lingered late, and at last came 
with slow footsteps and low, murmuring voices 
that made me vaguely uneasy. Hattie followed 
me to my room that night, and sat down before 
me with bright, excited eyes and glowing cheeks. 
I ay hardly surprised when she said, impress- 
ively, 

“Oh, auntie, only think! he has proposed!” 

** And you?” 

‘*WhatcouldI do? Wasthisright, auntie? I 
asked for a few days’ time before I answer him, 
and he granted it.” 

**Do you love him ?” 

**T don’t know, auntie. Do you suppose I 

do? He looked so handsome to-night when we 
were walking under the trees. I felt as if I 
should like to go on walking so all my life, hear- 
ing him whisper nice things.” - 
* Harriet Dimock !” I exclaimed ; ‘‘ what shall 
I do with you, you thoughtless girl? What will 
~, mother say to such an abominable flirta- 
tion ?” 

“Poor mamma!” laughed Hattie; ‘‘she’ll be 
in despair to have her eldest marry a poor young 
minister before she’s even come out. But then 
he may be called to Grace Church some time, 
you know, auntie, or they may make him a bish- 
op. I should like to be a bishop’s wife.” 

For this wild air-castle I had no words. 

‘* Besides,” continued Hattie, more earnestly, 
“‘T suppose you think me nothing but a butter- 
fly. But I am not at all sure that I want’ to 
give myself up to fashion and gayety all my days. 
Ralph is so good, if I marry him he will make 
me good too, and lead me to better things.” 

I looked at my stylish, handsome niece, more 
perplexed than before, remembering how often 
lives are influenced in the most unlooked-for 
ways. But I was troubled with doubts, and sat 
down to write, as soon as she left my room, a 
long letter to sister Ann at Saratoga. 

For the next two or three days the Rev. 
Mr. Holland called often. Hattie received him 
with a dignified graciousness, still withholding 
her answer; while Tonie, informed of the state 
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of affairs, kept aloof in by-ways and corners, busy 
as ever over her work-basket again, for she had 
taken some new Dorcas work in hand. Once 
Hattie, passing hastily, upset the basket, and 
gayly summoned Mr. Holland to help her gather 
up the scattered contents. He collected stray 
spools and silk-winders, and, reaching under the 
table, picked up a small white button bearing an 
embroidered cross. He looked at it with a flash 
of recognition. ; 

“Tonie-is a perfect little bee,” said Hattie, 
noticing him. ‘ Didn’t you think she embroid- 
ered your surplice beautifully, Mr. Holland?” 

*¢ Was that Miss ‘Tonie’s work ?” he inquired, 
surprised, hesitating. ‘‘I thought—I had a fan- 
cy—that it was yours.” ; 

‘6 Mine!” laughed Hattie, frankly. ‘‘ No, in- 
deed! ‘Tonie did every stitch of it. I don’t 
know how to sew, can’t even darn a stocking; 
mamma never brought me up to it.” 

And then she merrily told the story of how 
Tonie had run away with her work whenever he 
came, and of the afternoon when she left her 
basket in the piazza. 

On the fourth day Ralph Holland invited Hat- 
tie to take a long drive with him through the 
lovely country around Leicester. It was grow- 
ing dark when they returned, and Mr. Holland 
drove rapidly away when Hattie had alighted, 
without stopping for tea, as I expected him to. 
Hattie looked sober, and beckoned me up stairs 
with her. ‘There she told me that she had come 
to a decision, and had declined the young man’s 
proposal, 

‘Tt never would have done in the world, 
auntie,” she said. ‘‘ Why, don’t you think, his 
mother lives in a little, old, tumble-down, brown 
house, and she was out under an apple-tree mak- 
ing soap! I begged him not to stop, so she 
didn’t see us. Now, of course, I admire self- 
made men; but I couldn’t undertake to live on 
eight hundred a year, and that is all he will get, 
even if Dr. Graves resigns and they give him a 
call to settle here. You know, just my clothes 
this last year have cost a thousand dollars. It 
never would do. Mamma would be furious at 
me, and quite right. But it is too bad, isn’t it, 
auntie, when I like him so much? I never shall 
see any one I like so well again!” And Hattie 
sighed over her hard fortune. 

To my relief the next morning’s earliest train 
brought sister Ann from Saratoga. She had taken 
alarm at my letter, and came to look out for her 
daughter, Great was her relief when she found 
how the affair had terminated, but she declared 
she would not leave Hattie in Leicester any lon- 
ger; and bidding her pack her trunks at once, 
made ready for departure, and in twenty-four 
hours Tonie and I found ourselves alone together. 

It would have been too bad to shorten Tonie’s 
season of recreation because of Hattie’s mis- 
deeds, so I determined to remain among the 
mountains till the middle of September, just as 
we had first planned. It was a long time before 
Mr. Holland came to our cottage again, but we 
heard on every hand that he was devoting him- 
self to his parish duties with excessive energy. 
We saw him at church, of course, but not to 
exchange words; and when we met on the street 
he greeted us kindly, but never stopped. He 
knew that we knew his secret, and naturally it 
could not be pleasant to him. 

At last one evening he called, and in a hur- 
ried, anxious manner told Tonie that one of her 
little Sunday scholars was dangerously ill, and 
that she kept begging that her teacher would 
come to see her. The sickness was not infec- 
tious, and the child’s distress was so great that 
he had promised her parents to try and get Miss 
‘Tonie to come. I knew the child—a pretty, en- 
gaging little girl, very poor, but bright and af- 
fectionate. Tonie got ready hastily, and putting 
up a little basket of delicacies, started forth with 
Mr. Holland, who had waited to escort her. An 
hour later he returned without her, and told me 
that the child continuing very ill, my niece had 
determined to stay and watch with her during 
the night. 

‘You ought to see her there by that poor lit- 
tle bed,” he said, warmly; ‘‘she is just like an 
angel of light in that house. You never saw 
any thing like the change she has wrought.” 

I begged him to call there again as he went 
back, and tell Tonie to come home the first 
thing in the morning, for I was afraid she would 
tire herself out. 

“T will see to it myself,” he said; ‘‘ she shall 
come back very early.” 


And she did. She came back the next morn- 


ing just as I was sitting down to breakfast, and 
Mr. Holland with her, so I made him stay for a 
cup of coffee. The child was better, and Tonie 
looked bright and glad in spite of the sleepless 
circles under her eyes. Mr. Holland appeared 
slightly nervous, yet pleased to be sitting there 
familiarly with us again. No allusion was made 
to Hattie or to his previous visits. In fact, by 
tacit consent, we all turned over a new leaf. 

He came to see us frequently after that; we 
spent quiet hours together in the cool piazza ; 
we took quiet walks together among the beauti- 
ful hills. Tonie brightened; for once in her life 
she had just the right setting to show her for 
the gem she really was. Her brooding eyes 
gained light; her lips learned pretty little tricks 
of smiling; she changed before my eyes from a 
shy nun to a very sweet little beauty indeed. 
You know the handfuls of May-flowers we get 
in the spring, fresh and pure, with forest fra- 
grance and tinted loveliness. ‘Tonie seemed to 
me just like a cluster of May-flowers. 

September began to slip away from us. There 
came a time when we must set our day for leav- 
ing Leicester. ‘The evening before that day Mr. 
Holland spent with us; we were none of us very 
talkative ; but when at last Tonie went up stairs 
to collect some books he had lent her, the young 
clergyman crossed: the room to my side and 
said, abruptly, 








‘*T made a blunder once: ought that to stand 
in the way of my happiness for all time to come?” 

I smiled upon him encouragingly. 

“In my view it ought not,” [ said; “but [ 
am not good at abstruse questions. Here comes 
Tonie; ask her.” 

And as Tonie entered with the books I slipped 
out. 


It is December now. Yesterday, while on one 
of my shopping excursions, I found in an anti- 
quarian bookstore a medieval missal, richly il- 
luminated, and heavy with its carved covers. I 
will lay it among Tonie’s wedding gifts—it will 
be such a delight to her little ecclesiastical heart. 

She is to be married next week; the hands 
that worked the lilies are to strew flowers for a 
lifetime in the young clergyman’s pathway. : 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A FEW weeks ago printed notices were scat- 
tered through Paris announcing that citi- 
zens of all classes might see the apartments 
lately occupied by the ex Emperor and Empress 
on payment of a few francs; but that if they 
desired to purchase tickets for the concert, 
‘* whereby these saloons might be at length ren- 
dered useful to the people,’’ they should be per- 
mitted to enjoy the extra show gratis. The op- 
basen was not disregarded. Every class of 

arisian society was represented in the throng 
that surged through the apartments, from which 
most of the decorations and many of the neces- 
sary Na had been removed or torn away 
by ruthless hands. The velvet-covered seats 
were occupied by the motley crowd, and por- 
traits which yet hung upon the walls were cov- 
ered with red cloth. Curious eyes peered into 
secret places, querying concerning the customs 
of the banished imperial family. And when the 
concert commenced the frivolous Parisians 
laughed and applauded with their usual gayety. 
Alas, poor Paris! and pity mingles with our in- 
stinctive indignation against the mad Parisians. 
The Tuileries lies in ruins, the Louvre is at least 
partially destroyed, and other noted buildin 
have been injured—to what extent we scarcely 
know at this writing—by the crazy populace. 
The glory of Paris has departed. 





A noticeable improvement at Saratoga this 
season is the new and commodious dépéot. The 
baggage-room connected with it is extensive 
enough to accommodate any number of ‘“ Sara- 
toga trunks.”’ 





Report says that fifteen thousand children in 
the public schools at Boston are pronounced to 
be sufficiently advanced in their musical studies 
to take part in the next musical festival; and 
eleven thousand more are under training for the 
same purpose. 





“Tt was rum! it was rum!’? was the answer 
of William Foster, when asked by his counsel 
what induced him to commit the deed which 
has brought such distréss to at least two fami- 
lies, and will probably cost him his life. 





St. Simon’s Island, near Brunswick, Georgia, 
has been lately visited by several Methodists 
for the purpose of photographing the venerable 
live-oak under the umbrageous branches of 
which John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
preached his first sermon in America. 





A paper was presented to the French Academy 
of Medicine some months ago by Dr. Revillout, 
in which he stated that in his experience he had 
found lemon juice one of the most efficacious 
medicines which can be applied to diphtheria. 
The throat should be freely gargled with the 
juice, and a little swallowed occasionally to act 
on the more deep-seated portions of the mem- 
branous formation. 





A handsome and resolute American girl who 
happened to be in Paris when Rossini died de- 
sired to attend his funeral. Notwithstanding 
the efforts of her brother, the proper arrange- 
ments were not consummated; no ticket of ad- 
mission could be purchased at any price. But 
she proved equal to the emergency. She dress- 
ed herself becomingly, and early in the morning 
repaired to the church where the services were 
to be held, and secured a seat. After hours had 
passed the authorities desired to clear the edi- 
fice to make room for the legitimate mourners 
and audience. Butall efforts to make the young 
lady comprehend what was wished were vain. 
A gendarme was called in, but the choicest 
Parisian at his command was useless. Nor 
could she understand his emphatic gestures. 
Finally politeness conquered duty; the authori- 
ties left the lady in possession of her seat, and 
she heard the grand music. 





The Boston Journal of Chemistry has a curious 
list of medical subscribers. Among them are 
Dr. Death, Dr. Slaughter, Dr. Dye, Dr. Coffin, 
Dr. Toombs, and Dr. Graves. This sombre cat- 
alogue is relieved by a Dr. Life, a Dr. Strength, 
and a Dr. Joy. 

It is said that the Empress Eugénie has be- 
come very nervous and discontented with her 
surroundings at Chiselhurst. The exiled impe- 
rial family live in perfect seclusion, and the 
household arrangements are modest and eco- 
nomical. Yet the financial resources of Napo- 
leon must be ample for the future needs of his 
family. ° 





Charles Dickens was a charming letter-writer, 
as letters which are from time to time made pub- 
lic assure us more and more fully. In a letter 
to Professor Felton he tells, in his peculiar 
style, the following story of ‘‘ Dando:” 


“Perhaps you don’t know who Dando was. He was 
an oyster-eater, my dear Felton. He used to go into 
oyster-shops, without a farthing of money, and stand 
at the counter eating natives until the man who opened 
them grew pale, cast down his knife, staggered k- 
ward, struck his white forehead with his open hand, 
and cried, ‘You are Dando!’ He has been known to 
eat twenty dozen at one sitting, and would have eaten 
forty if the truth had not flashed upon the shop-keeper. 
For these offenses he was constantly committed to the 
house of correction. During his last imprisonment he 
was taken ill, got worse and worse, and at last began 
knocking violent double-knocks at death’s door. The 





doctor stood beside his bed, with his fingers on his 
pulse. ‘He is going,’ says thedoctor. ‘I see it in his 
_ There is only one thing that would keep life in 
him for another hour, and that is—oysters.’, They were 
immediately brought. Dando swallowed eight, and 
feebly took a ninth. He held it in his mouth and 
looked round the bed strangely. ‘Not a bad one, is 
it?’ says the doctor. The patient shook his head 
rubbed his trembling hand upon his stomach, bol 
the oyster, and fell back dead. They buried him in the 
prison yard, and paved his grave with oyster-shells.” 





An English gentleman, while driving through 
the Central Park one fine May afternoon, de- 
clared that he had visited all the fashionable 
parks and pleasure-grounds of the world, but 
that he had seen nothing equal to the New York 
Central Park for variety of charms. Other 
parks may possess some special excellence 
which makes them noted; but the harmonious 
and beautiful variety in ours contents our citi- 
zens, and’makes them proud of it. 





A clergyman who was recently discoursing 
upon the alarming increase of intemperance as- 
tonished his audience by exclaiming, ‘‘ A young 
man in my ig Eom died very suddenly last 
Sunday while I was preaching the Gospel in a 
beastly state of intoxication.” Moral: clergy- 
men should study grammar. 





Here is something for women to reflect upon: 

“Why do you oppose the giving of the ballot 
to women?” asked a lady the other evening of 
a confirmed bachelor. 

“Excuse me, madam,’ replied he, “but I 
have not sufficient contidence in their capacity 
to conduct government affairs.” 

‘*What evidence of their mental inferiority to 
mankind can you adduce ?”’ queried the lady. 

“A simple fact is enough to satisfy my mind, 
and that is the frightful way in which they put 
up their back hair.” 





During the months spent by Professor Hunt- 
ington and his party on Mount Washington, 
about thirty-five different persons visited the 
summit, several of them being so much enter- 
tained by the excursion as to make a second 
visit. Two Dartmouth students, who were led 
by their love of adventure and the pursuit of 
science to investigate these upper regions in 
term time, without obtaining permission to ab- 
sent themselves from college, were ‘‘ rusticated”’ 
on their return—which must have put a damper 
upon their fondness for scientific study. 





Although the history of the old Louvre is 
somewhat obscure, it is believed to have been 
commenced by Philip Augustus in the thir- 
teenth century. The tower of the Louvre was 
used as a state-prison at that time. But Francis 
I. rebuilt it, commencing in reality the Louvre 
of the present age. Improvements were made 
by Henry II. and Louis XIV., and later by Na- 
poleon Ropemaste and Louis Napoleon. It has 
been considered as superior in artistic design 
and execution to any other building in Paris. 
Its famous colonnade, known as the Colonnade 
du Louvre, and built by Louis XIV., was consid- 
ered one of the masterpieces of the age. It con- 
sisted of twenty-eight double Corinthian col- 
umns, the fagade being 525 feet in length. The 
idea of connecting the Tuileries with the old 
Louvre by the new Louvre originated with the 
tirst Napoleon; but political events prevented 
him from accomplishing this, and it was left for 
his nephew to carry out his design. The entire 
palace, with the Tuileries, covered about sixty 
acres of ground. The library of the Louvre, 
which was formerly the private library of Louis 
Philippe, comprised nearly 90,000 volumes. The 
museum of the Louvre has long been celebrated 
for its exceeding rare and valuable collection of 
paintings, sculptures, and antiquities of various 
kinds. Its painting gallery has been esteemed 
the finest in the werld, considering both the 
quality and tlie number of rare masterpieces 
there collected. 





The inauguration of the Mont Cenis Tunnel is 
announced to take place in July. 





A rumor exists in London that the Royal Mint 
is svon to be transferred to the Thames Embank- 
ment. This is objected to by the press and the 
people on the ground that although it is a great 
and important institution of state, it is none 
the less a huge factory, and its chimneys send 
forth unpleasant and unwholesome exhalations, 
quite out of place on the beautiful river-side 
promenade. We do not know whether the ob- 
jections of Londoners will avail any more than 
numerous similar objections which for years 
past have been made by citizens of New York 
concerning nuisances. 





The palace of the Tuileries was commenced in 
1564 by Catherine de Medicis. It has been the 
scene of many a riotous demonstration during 
the revolutions of Paris. More than one sov- 
ereign has been forcibly ejected from it. It was 
the official residence of the First Consul. After 
the Restoration Charles X. and the royal family 
lived there. In 1850 the mob entered and drove 
out the king. It was the residence of Louis 
Philippe until the revolution of 1848. In 1849 
it was occupied as a gallery for the exhibition 
of paintings; after that time, until the flight of 
the Empress Eugénie, it was the city residence 
of the imperial family. Manv of its apartments 
were very magnificent. 


Chili has been visited with two earthquakes 
more violent than any which have been experi- 
enced there for twenty years. Fortunately there 
was no loss of life, but many accidents occurred, 
and buildings were thrown down and otherwise 
damaged. In Valparaiso the streets were in- 
stantly filled with terror-stricken people, who 
were in such a state of excitement that the ut- 
most confusion prevailed, and every one seemed 
to have lost his presence of mind. 





The physicians attending on Victor Emanuel 
recommend a long —— in Sicily as bene- 
ficial to his health. e is now building a villa 
in the environs of Palermo. 





The style of observing frequent anniversaries 
of weddings, as a sort of ‘‘gift enterprise,” is, 
happily, less fashionable than it was a few years 
ago. Such occasions are always pleasant to be 


remembered in the family circle; and when they - 


come to be the fiftieth or seventy-fifth anni- 
versary, some more extensive recognition of 





them is agreeable and appropriate. But when 
it is deemed necessary to invite all friends and 
acquaintances to a special visit every fifth year, 
the whole matter degenerates into a mere beg- 
ging contrivance, which is repulsive to sensitive 
and delicate-minded persons. What wonder 
that it is repulsive, when the custom becomes 
reduced to such a programme as the following ? 
We mistake in saying reduced—swollen would , 
the appropriate term. First anniversary, iron; 
fifth anniversary, wooden; tenth anniversary, 
tin; fifteenth anniversary, crystal; twentieth 
anniversary, china; twenty-fifth anniversary, sil- 
ver; thirtieth anniversary, cotton; thirty-fifth 
anniversary, linen; fortieth anniversary, wool- 
en; forty-tifth anniversary, silk; fiftieth anni- 
versary, golden ; seventy-fifth anniversary, dia- 
mond. Moreover, this list can not be quite com- 
plete, for a “‘paper wedding’’ comes in some- 
where, and we think we have heard of still other 
kinds not mentioned. 





A writer in Home and Health, in speaking 
of the emergencies which often arise in the 
family, calling for household help from the hus- 
band, says: 

“T can not tell why it should be any more degrad- 
ing, even for a man of culture, to make fires, sweep 
the parlor carpet, do the washing or cooking, or even 
wash dishes, than it is for his cultured wife to do the 
same things; nor why it is not just as honorable for 
him to help her thus about any work for which his 
nerve and muscle is more adequate as it is for her to 
indite his letters and attend to his business in his ab- 
sence or illness, or to read Latin and Greek to him if 
his eyes should fail him in time of need. The acme 
of attainment in this direction is that when all men 
and women are allowed to follow the pursuits for which 
they find th ives best adapted, those shall be con- 
sidered the most accomplished lords and ladies of cre- 
ation who shall be able most readily to adapt them- 
selves to the circumstances in which they may be 
placed, and do what is needed.” 








Chinamen in Sacramento are selling their 
long queues for three dollars apiece. Sacred as 
is this appendage, money is valued more by them. 
The tails are to be made into chignons, or some- 
thing of the kind, in which form they will be 
better appreciated by Americans. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Brortep Porx-Srrak.—The tenderloin is by far the 
nicest part, but any lean, white: meat is very good. 
Split the steak, so as to allow its cooking through 
without burning or drying, and broil it slowly. When 
ready to turn over dip it into a gravy of hot water, 
butter, pepper, and salt, which should be kept hot on 
a dish; after this baste and turn it frequently. it 
takes about twenty minutes to broil a good-sized piece 
thoreughly. If it is not convenient to cook it on a 
gridiron, baking it in a dripping-pan and basting it 
often is almost as good. 

CuroKen Satap.—The chickens should be well fatted 
ones: of a medium size (not overgrown), and the flesh 
delicate and white. Cook them in the morning, using 
the water they were boiled in for soup, omitting all 
seasoning until the fowls have been taken out. When 
entirely cold, cut in pieces the size you wish (having 
previously removed the skin), and place in a cool, dry 
cellar until wanted. Ifthe meat inclines to dry, throw 
over it a clean cloth slightly dampened in cold water. 
Having selected the finest, whitest heads of celery, cut 
it the size desired. The best “fancy cooks” do not 
mince it, but have both the celery and chicken in 
pieces about an inch long and half as thick. When 
ready, put the celery between clean, sweet cloths to 
make it perfectly dry, and then prepare your dressing 
as follows: To a pair of chickens allow three-quarters 
of a bottle of the freshest, sweetest salad-oil you can 
find, two scant table-spoonfuls of the best Durham 
mustard, the yolks of two raw eggs, and of ten or 
twelve hard-boiled ones. To prepare the hard-boiled 
eggs put them in a saucepan of cold water over a hot 
fire, and let them boil as hard as they can for ten min- 
utes; longer will not hurt them; cool them by plung- 
ing into cold water, and remove the shells. Break the 
raw eggs, dropping the yolks into a large dish, and 
stir the same way for about ten minutes; then slowly 
add the mustard ; mix it in well; then add a tea-spoon- 
ful of the best vinegar, and when this is incorporated, 
add the oil a drop at a time, stirring it all the while, 
and always the same way. Into the hard-boiled yolks, 
which have been well smoothed and mashed, mix 
lightly about a tea-cupful of vinegar, and pour slowly 
into the first preparation, mixing as lightly as possible 
with a fork. Season the chicken and celery with salt 
and pepper to taste, and pour on the dressing. It 
should not be allowed to stand long after mixing. In 
cold weather, if set where it is too cold, the ingredients 
of the mixture will separate and ruin it. Chickens or 
turkeys fattened on mush-and-milk, and kept in a dark 
and not too cold place while fattening, make the nicest, 
whitest meat imaginable. 

Rioz Merrveve.—One cupful of carefully sorted rice, 
boiled in water until it is soft; when done, drain it so 
as to remove all the water; cool it, and add one quart 
of new milk, the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, three 
table-spoonfuls of white sugar, and a little nutmeg; 
pour into a baking-dish, and bake about half an hour. 
Let it get cold; beat the whites of the eggs, add two 
table-spoonfuls of sugar, flavor with lemon or vanilla, 
drop or spread it over the pudding, and slightly brown 
it in the oven. 

Deticious Pupptna.—Bake sponge-cake batter in a 
flat, square pan so that it will be about an inch in 
thickness when done. Let it cool, and cut it in pieces 
about three inches square. Slice and butter it, and 
lay the pieces back as they were before you split them. 
Make a custard with four eggs and a quart of new milk, 
flavor and sweeten to taste; it is very nice if you use 
almond flavor in the cake and lemon or vanilla in the 
custard. Lay the slices in a baking-dish so that when 
the custard is poured over them it will be nearly full. 
Bake half an hour. . 

Purr Ome.et.—Beat well the whites of three and the 
yolks of six eggs until they are light. Mix together a 
tea-cupful of new milk or cream, a table-spoonful of 
flour, salt and pepper to taste; pour this on the yolks 
and whites that have been beaten together. In a pan 
melt a piece of butter; when it is hot, pour in the mix- 
ture and set the pan in a hot oven; when it seems to 
thicken up, pour on the three whites saved out, and 
which have been beaten light ; return it to the oven and 
let it brown. Slipit out on adish so that the top part 
may remain up. 

A very nice way of boiling eggs is to put them in a 
saucepan of cold water, place it on a hot part of the 
stove, and take them out when the water boils. It is 
said they are more delicate this way than when put 
right into boiling water. If they are not sufficiently 
cooked by the time the water boils, they can be left in 
a minute or so longer, 
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Ladies’ Summer Hats and Bonnets, Pigs. 1~14, ‘ black lace, black velvet ribbon, and grape leaves with grapes. Black 

Figs. 8 and 6.—Irauran Straw Har. The trimming of this hat gee Pee velvet strings. Fig..3, page 372, shows the latter untrimmed. ; 
: consists of black lace, bows, loops and ends of black velvet ribbon, a N : Figs. 13 and 4.—Crare anp Lace Bonner. This bonnet of violet 
black ostrich feather, and a tuft of white azaleas, with long hanging erape is trimmed with violet lace, velvet, and gros grain ribbon, For 
at the right side of the hat. Fig. 6, on page 372, shows the the: frame cut of white stiff Ince one ploce froin Fig, $1, Supplement, sew 
Oe cabanas the tcleinina, up the pleats in this piece, edge it with covered wire, and bind it with 
Figs. 9 and 2.—Nearouitan Bonnet. The trimming of this violet gros grain. Cover the frame smoothly with a threefold layer of 
bonnet, which is of light gray Neapolitan braid, consists of black violet crape, and then with puffs of crape, as shown by the illustration. 
lace. “black ostrich feathers, and a dark red rose. Ribbons of dark At the front edge of the bonnet sew a row of violet lace turned upward, 
gray gros grain, trimmed with pipings of light gray gros grain and and two rows turned downward, as shown by the illustration, and cover 
‘ black lace, as i overs’ by the illustration. For this may be substituted the seams made by doing this with a bias strip of violet velvet a little 
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Fig. 10.—Turie anp Lace Hat.—[For Frame see Fig. 1, Page 372.] 


Fig. 9.—Nerapo.itan Bonnet.—[See Fig. 2, Page 372.] For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 27-30. 


narrower ribbons without trimming, which are sewed on the bonnet 
and tied in a bow at the back under the chignon. Fig. 2, page 372, 
shows the bonnet without trimming. 

Figs. 10 and 1.—'Tutte anp Lace Hart. This hat of black lace 
is trimmed with gathered black lace, black gros grain ribbon, black 
ostrich feathers, and a dark red flower with long drooping sprays. 
For the frame cut of a double layer of black stiff lace from Figs. 
27-30, Supplement, each one piece. Sew up the pleats indicated on 
Fig. 28, join all parts according to the corresponding figures, sew 
covered wire to the frame as shown by the illustration, and as indi- 


narrower toward the ends than at the middle. Sew lace on the back 
edge of the bonnet, and finish with the remaining trimming as shown by 
the illustration. At the front, at the under corners of the bonnet, sew 
on long gros grain strings, which tie under the chignon. 

Figs. 14 and 7.—F.Lorenting Straw Hart. ‘This Florentine straw 
hat is trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with light and dark brown 
gros grain ribbons wound around each other. At the right side of the 

+ hat are several loops of light ribbon, and at the back a long and short 
end of darker ribbon. | At the middle of the hat is a tuft of brown leaves 
and grasses, and along the inside of the hat is set a row of black lace, 

Fig. 7, page 372, shows the hat untrimmed. 
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Fig. 11.—Crare Bonnet.—[See Fig. 5, Page 372.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 24-26. 
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Fig. 18.—Crape anp Lace Bonnet.—[For Frame see Fig. 4, Page 872. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 31. 


Fig. 12.—Eneiisu Straw Bonnet with Reve 
[See Fig. 3, Page 372. ] 


cated on the pattern, and bind the frame all around with black 
gros grain, at the same time fastening a piece of covered wire. 
Finally, cover the hat with black figured tulle, line it, and trim as 
shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 11 and 5.—Crarr Bonnet. This bonnet is of light brown 
crape, and is trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with lace, 
brown gros grain ribbon, and brown flowers and leaves. Brown 
gros grain strings. For the frame cut of a double layer of stiff 
lace from Figs. 24-26, Supplement, each one piece, sew a piece of 
covered wire to each piece along the outer edge and along the dot- 
ted line given, join the parts according to the corresponding figures, 
and bind the bonnet all around with gros grain two-fifths of an 


Walking or Traveling Suit (Dress with Mantelet). 
See illustration on page 377. 

Tuis traveling suit consists of a dress and mantelet. Box-pleated 
ruffles and piping form the trimming. ‘To make the mantelet cut of the 
material and lining from Figs. 32, 33, and 35, Supplement, each. two 
pieces, and from Fig. 34 one piece, having previously joined the piece 
turned down in Supplement on Fig. 32. After running the material 
and lining together, join the pieces, Figs. 32-35, according to the cor- 
responding figures, and cut a slit at the middle of the back along the 
double line on Fig. 34. Face the outer edge of the mantelet and the 
slit with a strip of silk an inch and three-quarters wide, and trim it with 
ruffles and piping as shown by the illustration. Sew the back on Fig. 33 
inch wide. Finally, cover the frame smoothly with a three or four from 3 to @ along the straight line given; and to the under side of Fig. 
fold layer of crape, and sew on the puffs of plain crape and the : : 34, at the end of the waist, set a belt, which is closed under the front. 
trimming. Fig. 5, page 372, shows a straw bonnet of the shape Fig. 14. FLORENTINE STRAW Har.—[See Fig. 7, Finally, sew hooks and eyes to the corners indicated by > on Fig. 35. 
of the bonnet shown by Fig. 11. Page 372.] 3 a ~ mantelet, ~ = = oe * oS a 

Figs. 12 and 3.—Eneuisu Srraw Bonnet. with REVERS. sigs ront, and the basque part is closed at the middle of the back under the 
This bonnet is of white English straw. ‘The revers are bound with LADIES’ SUMMER BONNETS. back. The first illustration shows the mantelet made of ladies’ cloth, 
narrow black velvet. The trimming for the bonnet consists of and the second of the material of the dress. 
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THE POPULAR NAMES OF PLANTS. 


j eyes subject is one of much interest, as it throws a great deal of light upon 
ethnology, philology, the manners and customs of our ancestors, and similar 


matters relating to the history of our race. 


Many of the popular names of plants are derived from the doctrine of signatures, 
or signs and significances applied to the plant, or to some part of it, which betokened, 
as our forefathers believed, the uses to which the Creator intended it slould be ap- 
plied. According to this doctrine, the Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis) must be 


a specific for tuberculous 
lungs, because its spot- 
ted leaves were supposed 
to resemble lungs thus 
diseased ; the seeds of 
the Gromwell (Litho- 
spermum officinale) must 
be good for the gravel, . 
because they are hard 
and stony; the roots of 
Scrophularia for scrofu- 
lous glands, because its 
knotty and tuberous 
roots resemble certain 
forms of scrofula; and 
so with numerous other 
plants. An old writer, 
speaking of the Garlic, 
says: ‘‘ The seed of the 
garlic is black; it dark- 
ens the eyes with black- 
ness and obscurity. This 
is to be understood of 
healthy eyes. But those 
which are dull, through 
vicious humidity, from 
these garlic drives that 


sos 7 x a 2 
viciousness away. The ORGANDY Dress For Girt FROM 2 TO 


tunic of garlic is ruddy ; 


a hollow stock; and it 


helps affections. of the windpipe.” In this extract we not 
only have a recognition of the doctrine of signatures, but 
also of Hahnemann’s doctrine of ‘‘similia similibus,” etc., 
in the contrary effects produced by the garlic upon healthy 


and diseased eyes. 


In the English name of Bed-straw, given to the Galium 





PrercaLte Dress ror Girt FROM | TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
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4 YEARS OLD. 
it expels blood. It has For pattern see description in Supplemen 


For pattern see description in Supplement. 


verum of the botanists, we have an allusion to one of the | 

domestic economies of the olden time, when its soft, puffy, £ 

floculent stems were used as bedding, even by the upper 

classes; and from this use came the expression, ‘‘in the * 
. 


straw,” as applied to ladies in their confinement. 


The name Belladonna, or Fair Lady, is applied to the 


Deadly Nightshade, or Atropa belladonna 


of the botanists, because its berries were 


used by the Italian ladies as a cos- 
metic—a use to which, if report be 
true, it is still put in the form of 
extract of belladonna, taken to 
give brilliancy to the eye and en- 
largement of the pupil. 

The name of Forget-me-not, as 
applied to the pretty blue Myosotis, 
is of modern application, having 
béen given to the plant since: the 
beginning of the present century. 
Formerly it was applied to the 
Ajuga chamepitys, or Ground- 
Pine of the English, on account 
of the nauseous taste of 
the plant, which it is hard 
to get rid of after tasting 
it. In this sense it was 
also applied by the French 
and .the Netherlanders ; 
but the Danes applied the 
name to the Veronica 
chamedrys, referring to 
the blossoms falling off 
easily. 

The names Maiden-hair 
and Maid’s-hair have been 
applied to three different 
plants; the first to a spe- 
cies of Fern, on account 
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Suit For Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


of its fine, hair-like stems ; BAox, 
and also by the Dutch to A 
the Bog Asphodel (Nar- For Patten and Gorrie aaa 


thecium ossifragum), be- 
cause it was said to be 


used by young girls to give their hair a golden tint; maid’s-hair was 
applied to the Galium verum, or bed-straw, because its soft, yellow 
stems resembled the hair of maidens ‘‘ made yellowe with lye,” a 


fashion still in vogue among us. 


Meadow-sweet, applied to the Spirea ulmaria of our gardens, is a 
corruption from Mead-wort, the flowers of the plant having been used 
to mix with mead to give it the flavor of certain wines ; it was also, 


in like manner, used to give flavor to beer and other drinks, 


The Nettle derives its name from zet, a form of the Indo-European 
verb ne, to spin or sew; our word need/e being derived from the same 





_ — 


source. In former times the fibres of the nettle were used by the Germanic and 
Scandinavian nations to make thread and twine, but it has been since super- 
seded by flax and hemp, whose names import that they were introduced among 
the northern nations from the south. It is a curious fact that the now much 
talked of Ramé grass, a fibre plant, is allied to the nettle family, and is a native 
of Northern India. 

The name Primrose, as applied to the Primula auricula of the botanists, was 
not originally applied to that plant, but to the Daisy (Bellis perennis). Former- 

: ly it was written pryme 
rolles, or primerole, be- 
cause ‘‘it beareth the 
first flouer in pryme 
tyme.” The word 
primerole is an abbre- 
viation of the French 
primeverole, and this 
comes from the Italian 
primaverola, a dimin- 
utive of primavera ; 
hence jiore di prima- 
vera, or the first flower 
of spring. This being 
a foreign word, it was 
soon transformed into 
prime rolles, and again 
into primrose, although 
neither the Primula nor 
the Bellis has the re- 
motest similarity to the 
rose. 

The name Snow- 
drop, as applied to the 
pretty Galanthus niva- 
lis, has not reference, 
as is generally under- 
stood, to its resem- 
Nansoox Dress ror Girt From 4 To G _ Plance ne tke of 

Vnsao een: snow, or to its piercing 

the snow in the early 

For description see Supplement. spring season, but to 

the large pendants or 

drops worn as ear-rings or hangings to brooches by the 
iadies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The name Gillyflower, formerly spelled gilofre and gyllo- 
fer, is a curious example of the changes a word undergoes 

































Linen Dress ror Girt FROM 2: TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 52-55. 
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Piqué Dress ror Girt FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and —— see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs. 47-51. 


in being transferred from one language to another. Orig- 
inally it was, in Latin, caryophyllum, a word compounded 
from twe Greek words, karyon, a nut, and phyllon, a leaf, 
in allusion, no doubt, to the nutmeg odor of the flowers. 
From caryophyllum it became, in Italian, garofano, from 
thence, into French, giroeflée, and finally, in 
English, through gilofre and gyllofer into 
our modern gillyflower. This 
name was originally given to the 
Carnation, which was called Clove 
Gillyflower; it was afterward ap- 
plied to the Wall-flower, as the 
Wall Gillyflower; and lastly to 
the Stock, as the Stock Gilly- 
flower; the word stock being pre- 
fixed to distinguish it from the 
Clove Gillyflower, because the 
stem and branches resembled the 
stock or stem of a tree or shrub. 
In connection with this the name 
carnation has no reference or deri- 
vation from the Latin carnis, as 
relating to its color, but 
is a misspelling of coro- 
nation, the flowers being 
formerly used in making 
coron, or chaplets. 

The name Yarrow, as 
applied to the Achillea, 
is another instance of 
similar transformation ; 
it comes from two Greek 
words, hiera-botane, sig- 
nifying holy herb. In 
the northern languages 
hé is replaced by y or j, 
the latter in German hav- 
ing the sound of the for- 
. - shasta a mer; hence hiera be- 

or pattern an escription see Supple- comes jera and, to ex- 

ment, No. XII, Figs 40-42. press > " English-Ger- 
manic __ pronunciation, 
yarrow, in the same way as Hieronymus becomes Jerome. 

Bleeding-heart and Heart’s-ease were names applied in former 
times to the Wall-flower, and not, as now, to the Dielytra and the 
Pansy ; these names were given to the Wall-flower on account of 
its being used as a medicine “for the passions of the heart.” It 
was also called the Bloody Warrior, on account of its petals being 


WALKING oR TRAVELING Suir (Dress with MANTELET). 
Front anp Back. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X. 
. Figs. Bb-96. * : 


Suir ror Girt rrom 4 to 6 YEARS 
OLD.—FROnT. 


Linen Dress FOR GiRL FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. . tinged with crimson, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, The Blessed Thistle (Carduus marianus) is so called from an an- 
Figs. 43-46, cient legend that its virtues, medicinally, were owing to the milk of 
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the Virgin Mary having fallen upon its leaves 
when nursing the infant Jesus. 

The Pansy, or Paunce, is surposed to derive 
its name from the French pensée, thought, from 
its habit of hanging its head a. ha!” ‘iding 
its face. But, aside froin this, the tiuwe. has 
always had an amatory significance, for what 
reason we can not divine, and from this signifi- 
cance has received a great number of quaint 
names, such as ‘‘ Kiss me at the garden gate;” 
‘¢ Jump up and kiss me;” “* Kiss me ere I rise ;” 
“Cull me,” an abbreviation of ‘‘Cuddle me to 

;” ** Live in idleness ;” ‘* Love in idleness,” an 
abbreviation of the line of an old song, ‘‘’Lo live 
and love in idleness,” and this, perhaps, from 
“love in idle,” which, in its old literal sense, 
meant ‘in vain”—‘“‘love in idle pances,” or in 
** vain thoughts ;” ‘‘ ‘Tittle my fancy ;” ‘“* Pink of 
my John ;” and numerous others. It was called 
‘*Herb Trinity,” and ‘Three faces under a 
hood,” because of its three colors combined in 
one flower; also ‘‘ Flamy,” or ‘‘ Flame-flower,” 
on account of its color; and, by some confusion 
of names, ‘‘ Heart’s-ease,” a name properly be- 
longing to the Wall-flower. 

In going through the whole list of the popular 
names of plants we find that they all have their 
derivation or significance from similar sources 
to those above indicated ; but, unfortunately, the 
names are so often indiscriminately applied that 
it is difficult to readily ascertain the plant in- 
tended. For instance, the name ‘‘ Wandering 
Jew” is applied to four or five different and dis- 
tinct plants, and it is for this reason that, where 

, precision of nomenclature is desired, we have to 
fall back upon the, to many uncouth, names giv- 
en by the botanists. 

Generally speaking, our American names are 
the same as the English; some are derived from 
the Indian names, and others have direct refer- 
ence to the medical, useful, or other qualities of 
the plants. 





SIGISMUND THALBERG. 


WARD the close of the fourth decade of 

the present century there was well known 
in Venice one of those large and ancient palaces 
on the Canal Grande, close to the Piazetta—the 
Palazzo Wetzlar, the proprietress of which was 
not only popular in Venice, but, through her 
family relations, enjoyed a European, almost a 
world-wide, celebrity. At that period the Bar- 
oness Wetzlar was already a matron of com- 
manding figure—not very tall, and rather corpu- 
lent—with finely cut features, a Maria Theresa 
head, and presenting, on the whole, a most im- 
posing appearance. Her dark hair was sprinkled 
with gray, and always very plainly arranged un- 
der a lace cap, which fringed her smooth, mar- 
ble-like brow. Her large eyes revealed in their 
depth a world of intellect and enthusiastic fire ; 
but in their tender melancholy could be read the 
traces of long and patient suffering. Her ma- 
jestic form was always dressed in black satin or 
velvet, closely fitting the outlines of her hand- 
some figure, and tightly banding her white neck. 
No other colors, no other stuffs, and no more 
freedom in style, had she admitted for many 
years, She might be said to have been always 
in mourning. 

There were two curious things about this re- 
markable lady—two rings: one, with a large and 
brilliant diamond setting, worn upon the thumb 
of her left hand; the other, a small, thin, plain 
circlet of gold, which seemed to have almost 
grown into the flesh of the tip of the little finger 
of the same hand. ‘The woman we have thus 
minutely described had a son, who was the early 
rival of Franz Liszt—who, next to him, was the 
greatest pianist and most celebrated virtuoso of 
his time: she was the mother of Sigismund Thal- 
berg. The Baroness Wetzlar made no secret of 
her illegitimate happiness ; she was proud of her 
celebrated son. In the church register in which 
the birth of Thalberg is recorded her name ap- 
pears as that of his mother, that of Count Die- 
trichstein as his father. Some have said that 
Thalberg was of ignoble blood; that he sprang 
from a washer-woman; that even in her mind 
there were doubts of his paternity. Not so; he 
was of patrician origin, Family relations—mat- 
ters of little interest at this time to the public, 
and which should not be exposed—had prevented 
the legitimate union of the two persons whose 
high talents and devoted love seemed to special- 
ly adapt them to each other—the mother and 
father of 'Thalberg. 

On the 7th of January, 1812, the Baroness 
Wetzlar gave birth to a son, who, at the baptis- 
mal font, received the name of Sigismund. He 
was not allowed to bear the name and coat of 
arms of his father, but his parents gave to him 
the name of Thalberg. The etymology of this 
name is indicative of truly maternal tenderness. 

**Let this child be a peaceful valley (tha/), 
where I may henceforth.conceal my holy, still, 
and home-like happiness; but let it also be a 
mountain (Jerg), upon which my pride and my 
greatest love shall be high enthroned, which in 
its greatness may surpass all the vain spirit of 
caste prejudice which now intervenes between 
him and me,” 

Such were the words which the Baroness spoke 
to the father of her child when she gave to the 
latter the name of Thalberg. 

The faithful mother kept her word, and Provi- 
dence sustained her in her noble maternal mis- 
sion. Her son’s talents became evident at an 
early day; and how great was the triumph of 
the fond mother when she discovered his wonder- 
ful musical genius! Now, at length, peace, hap- 
piness, and pride returned to her heart. The 


poor child, scion of two old and glorious aristo- 
cratic families, was Goomed to walk through the 
world without a name; but fortune held in store 
for him ample compensation in the proud title 
he was destined to obtain in that struggle which 








was to cover his head with glory. Instead of 
the coronet of his ancestors, which was not to 
crown his head, Apollo wreathed his brow with 
ever-blooming laurels—a happy exchange. 

As the Baroness at first had only lived for the 
education and development of her child, so she 
lived afterward only in her pride in his glory. 
She was a finished musician—an ially ac- 
complished pianiste. She played from memory 
all the compositions of her son. “A high étagére 
beside her piano contained all his works, ar- 
ranged in the order of their publication, and 
above them appeared a splendid wreath of green 
enamel surrounding a marble bust of him. 

‘This salon, the treasure-house of the evidences 
of her love, was her favorite abode. Here she 
received the whole aristocratic world of Venice, 
which, from the Viceroy down, was always only 
too glad to pay its homage to her. All eminent 
foreigners who came to Venice sought to obtain 
an introduction at the Palazzo Wetzlar; and a 
constant flood of artistic celebrities was sent to 
the Baroness by her eminent son, with cordial 
letters from him. In this manner the salon 
Wetzlar acquired an almost European celebrity ; 
and there was but one other—that of Emile de 
Girardin, in Paris—which, so far as cosmopolitan 
interests were concerned, was superior to the re- 
ceptions of the Baroness Wetzlar. 

The romance of the whole life of this loyal 
mother was embodied in those two rings before 
referred to. ‘The manner in which she wore 
them was striking, for it is certainly unustal to 
see upon a delicate female hand a ring on the 
tip of the little finger and another on the thumb. 
‘The smaller of those two rings was symbolical 
of the first chapter of her secret love-romance. 
The Count, in the first happiness of their love, 
had placed it upon the sadder finger of her whom 
he loved so well. It may be unpoetical to say 
that the fair Baroness increased in the amplitude 
of her physical proportions, as well as in amia- 
bility and mind, with the advance of years ; but it 
is true, nevertheless. The little ring soon 
came too small for the finger upon which it was 
first worn; but the lady was averse to parting 
with this souvenir of her youthful joy, and so it 


advanced gradually to the tip of the little finger, - 


the last point of the hand upon which it could be 
placed, and there she carried it with her to the 
grave. 

The large ring with the diamond setting, upon 
her thumb, bore witness to the satisfied pride of 
her tireless and solicitous maternal love. It 
was to her the token that her highest happiness 
had been accomplished, the dearest wish of her 
heart realized—that her beloved son had achieved 
a great and celebrated name. When Thal- 
berg played for the first time in public the tal- 
ented youth received this precious token as an 
especial encouragement from the Empress of 
Austria. ‘The grateful son, his face radiant with 
joy, brought to his happy and proud mother this 
proof of his first triumph; but the large ring fit- 


ted only the thumb of the delicate lady’s hand. - 


‘‘There it shall remain all my life long,” ex- 
claimed the Baroness, smiling through her tears ; 
and her reverence for this first imperial present 
made to her ‘‘ poor nameless son” prompted 
her to resist all persuasion to have the ring made 
smaller, that it might fit another finger. 

And thus the Baroness Wetzlar to the last 
day of her life wore on her hand those two rings, 
her sweetest remembrancers of her first love and 
her first maternal pride. How rich a harvest 
still remained for the latter to reap is well known. 

Thalberg, in his time, next to Liszt, was the 
most popular virtuoso, and his compositions were 
the favorite pieces of all pianists, and upon all 
concert programmes. He was the first composer 
who made fashionable the fantasies which, for so 
long a time, predominated in the realm of salon 
and concert music. ‘There was scarce any mod- 
ern opera from which Thalberg did not compile 
a pleasant pot-pourri of the most favorite airs, 
combining them with effective variations, and a 
brilliantensemble. ‘The same elegance and brill- 
iancy which were peculiar to Thalberg’s composi- 
tions were also peculiar to his style of perform- 
ing, his manners, and his whole appearance. He 
had a genuine Dietrichstein face, with a proud 
aquiline nose, a finely moulded chin, and gentle 
but, withal, haughty eyes. His form was elegant 
and symmetrical in the highest degree; _ his 
small feet and small, well-kept hands completed 
a thoroughly aristocratic ensemble. He wore 
small blonde whiskers, which charmingly framed 
his fine oval face, and were in perfect keeping 
with his always careful toilette and gentlemanly 
manners. 

Thalberg’s mode of performance upon the 
piano was a specialty with himself, an exception 
to all rules, exactly as his whole life and position 
were. He was anexceedingly amiable man, not 
only in conversation, but in mode of thought and 
in his action toward others. This gentleness 
exemplified itself even in his style of play. One 
of the most remarkable traits of his character 
was his equanimity and truly aristocratic noncha- 
lance. The following episode in his life illustrates 
admirably some of his peculiar characteristics. 

‘The Countess Esterhazy, a great lover of mu- 
sic, and in whose salon the aristocratic world of 
Vienna always enjoyed the most charming per- 
formances of the best virtuosi, had requested 
Thalberg to get up for her an especially interest- 
ing programme for asoirée. On the morning of 
the appointed day I happened to pay a visit to 
Thalberg, who was stretching himself lazily in 
his bed. All at once he exclaimed : 

** Sac @ papier! ‘To-night the soirée at Ester- 
hazy’s will take place; and I am afraid the oth- 
ers, like myself, have forgotten their promises.” 

‘* What promises ? and what others ?” I asked. 

“*Oh, I promised the Countess Esterhazy some- 
thing particularly attractive for to-night’s soirée 
—a programme of compositions that had never 
been heard before, and which were to be writ- 
ten expressly for her concert. Now I had told 
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her I would write for this occasion a fantaisie 
on the ‘ Prophet,’ and forgot all about it. I ap- 
prehend Donizetti and Servais have been equally 
forgetful of their promises. I am exceedingly 
sorry, for it—” 

**Oh,” I said, ‘*you can easily remedy the 
— Order your carriage and drive to both of 

em.” 

**T have no time, you see; I must compose 
my ‘Prophet’ fantaisie. But you—you have 
nothing todo, and youcan help me. Adlons, my 
friend, drive quickly to those two fellows, whom 
I know to be late risers, and whom, I am sure, 
you will find in bed yet. Urge Servais to write 
at once something for to-night; then gallop to 
Donizetti, and do not leave him until he gives 
you the manuscript of the song he has promised 
to compose. Take that song to Mlle. Lutzer, 
who promised me to sing it to-night; in short, 
arrange every thing as well as you can, and then 
come back. By that time I shall have finished 
my ‘ Prophet’ fantaisie, and then we will take a 
ride through the Prater.” 

A few minutes afterward I was at Servais’s ho- 
tel. Thalberg’s prediction proved only too true. 
Servais, who was then at the zenith of his glory, 
and who charmed the whole world with the magic 
notes he drew from his violoncello, was still in 
bed. After hearing the message I had been in- 
structed to convey to him the celebrated virtuoso 
burst into loud laughter and exclaimed : 

‘*Scélérat de Thalberg! he thinks that eyery 
body is as lazy as he is himself. See here, my 
friend.” 

So saying, he took from his knees several 
sheets of music-paper, upon which he had scrawl- 
ed with his lead-pencil. ‘‘I have been at work 
for the past two hours—it is true in my warm 
little nest, where I like best to write—and I- 
have just finished my composition. Allons! let 
us try it right away.” 

At the next moment the tall, muscular form 
of the great artist stood before me in the most 
primitive négligé. He seized his instrument and 
drove me tothe piano, ‘The scene was ludicrous 
in the extreme. What would the ladies, who 
especially adored the great Servais, have said if 
they had beheld him whose careful way of dress- 
ing was truly remarkable in his present condi- 
tion—with hardly any thing on his body, his 
long brown hair hanging disheveled round his 
head, his mustache and goatee in any thing but 
good order, a cigar in his mouth, and the vio- 
loncello between his bare legs! And in this 
situation he played with the fervor of a true ma- 
estro his new composition, which was one of 
the best he had ever written, and which after- 
ward became so celebrated under the name ‘“‘ La 
Romanesca.” How often his bow touched my 
back in order to make me keep better time, so 
that I might not disturb the flow of his enthu- 
siasm, I do not know. But, under the circum- 
stances, it was no wonder that I did not accom- 
pany him very well; for, with all my admira- 
tion for his beautiful composition, I could not 
help laughing at his singular appearance. 

At last the strange concert was over, and I 
hastened to Donizetti. He was also yet in his 
bed, which he hardly ever left before noon if he 
had not to go to a rehearsal. His bed was sur- 
rounded by half a dozen gentlemen, mostly mem- 
bers of the Italian opera, who smoked cigars and 
filled the room with so much smoke that I could 
hardly see any thing in it. 

I had been acquainted with him before, and 
he introduced me to the gentlemen with a play- 
ful remark ; but his good-humor disappeared as 
soon as I informed him of the mission on which 
I had come to him. 

** Corpo di Bacco!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I have 
forgotten all about to-night’s concert. Thalberg 
might have reminded me of it before ; but then— 
it makes no difference.” 

With these words Donizetti jumped out of his 
bed, wrapped himself in his dressing-gown, and 
went to a table which was covered with manu- 
scripts of poems which the authors had sent to 
him with the request to set them to music. 
Finally he seemed to have found what he had 
been looking for. He $lanced over the sheet of 
paper and exclaimed: ‘‘This will do; it is 
‘L’Addio.” Wait a few moments, my friend. 
It will not last long.” 

And now Donizetti went to his desk, and while 
six men, loquacious Italians at that, were sing- 
ing, talking, and laughing in the same room, and 
making a truly dreadful noise, the great maestro 
quietly composed his song, adding now and then 
a remark to the conversation and answering ques- 
tions. Fifteen minutes afterward he handed me 
the composition, and said: 

‘*Take that to Mile. Lutzer. I shall call on 
her this afternoon and rehearse it with her, and 
to-night I shall accompany her myself on the 
piano.” 

Such was the origin of one of the most de- 
lightful and celebrated airs which Donizetti ever 
wrote. ‘The poor composer was in the habit of 
working under such trying circumstances, and 
there is but little doubt that this habit, in con- 
junction with his somewhat dissolute life, brought 
on that mental disease which cut short his brill- 
iant and promising career. 

When I returned to Thalberg, the third com- 
position, whose glory dates from that day, was 
nearly completed ; and his ‘‘ Prophet” fantaisie, 
which he had written in less than two hours, was 
for a long time a favorite piece on all concert 
programmes. 

In 1857 Thalberg made a tour through the 
United States, where he was received with warm 
applause, and, as a critic says, made us wonder 
whether he had not touehed the utmost possibili- 
ty of the piano. ' 

After his mother’s death he retired from pub- 
lic life. He married a daughter of Lablache, the 


celebrated singer, and purchased a farm in the 
neighborhood of Naples, where he died a few. 
weeks ago. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
MR. GRANGER IS. INTERESTED. 


Wuen Clarissa went to the great drawing- 
room dressed for dinner, she found Lizzie Fer- 
mor talking to a young lady whom she at once 
guessed to be Miss Granger. Nor was she al- 
lowed to remain in any doubt of the fact; for 
the lively Lizzie beckoned her to the window by 
which they were seated, and introduced the two 
young ladies to each other. 

“*Miss Granger and I are quite old friends,” 
she said} ‘‘and I mean you to like each other 
very much.” 

Miss Granger bowed stiffly, but pledged her- 
self to nothing. She was a tall young woman 
of about two-and-twenty, with very little of the 
tender grace of girlhood about her; a young 
woman who, by right of a stately carriage and 
a pair of handsome shoulders, might have been 
called fine-looking. Her features were not un- 
like her father’s; and those eyes and eyebrows 
of Daniel Granger’s, which would have looked 
so well under a judicial wig, were reproduced in 
a modified degree in the countenance of his 
daughter. She had what would be generally 
called a fine complexion, fair and florid; and 
her hair, of which she had an abundant quan- 
tity, was of an insipid light brown, and the 
straightest Clarissa had ever seen. Altogether, 
she was a young lady who, invested with all the 
extraneous charms of her father’s wealth, would 
no doubt be described as attractive, and even 
handsome. She was dressed well, with a costly 
simplicity, in a dark blue corded silk, relieved 
by a bertha of old-point lace, and the whiteness 
of her full firm throat was agreeably set off by 
a broad band of black velvet, from which there 
hung a Maltese cross of large rubies. 

The two young ladies went on with their talk, 
which was chiefly of gayeties they had each as- 
sisted at since their last meeting, and people 
they had met. 

Clarissa, being quite unable to assist in this 
conversation, looked on meekly, a little interest- 
ed in Miss Granger, who was, like herself, an 
only daughter, and about whose relations with 
her father she had begun to wonder. Was he 
very fond of this only child, and in this, as in 
all else, unlike her own father? He had spoken 
of her that afternoon several times, and had 
even praised her, but somewhat coldly, and with 
a practical, matter-of-course air, almost as Mr. 
Lovel might have spoken of his daughter if con- 
strained to talk of her in society. 

Miss Granger said a good deal about the great 
people she had met that year. ‘They seemed all 
to be more or less the elect of the earth; but she 
pulled herself up once or twice to protest that 
she cared very little for society ; she was happier 
when employed with her schools and poor peo- 
ple—that was her real element. 

‘*One feels all the other thing to be so pur- 
poseless and hollow,” she said, sententiously. 
“* After a round of dinners and dances and-op- 
eras and concerts in London I always have a 
kind of guilty feeling. So much time wasted, 
and nothing to show for it. And really my poor 
are improving so wonderfully. If you could see 
my cottages, Miss Fermor!” (She did not say, 
“their cottages.”) ‘*I give a prize for the 
cleanest floors and windows, an illuminated tick- 
et for the neatest garden beds. I don’t suppose 
you could get a sprig of groundsel for love or 
money in Arden village. I have actually to cul- 
tivate it in a corner of the kitchen-garden for my 
canaries. I give another prize at Christmas for 
the most economical household management, ac- 
corded to the family which has dined oftenest 
without meat in the course of the year; and I 
give a premium of one per cent. upon all invest- 
ments in the Holborough savings-bank—one and. 
a half in the case of widows; a complete suit 
of clothes to every woman who has attended 
morning and evening service without missing 
one Sunday in the year—the consequence of 
which has been to put a total stop to cooking on 
the day of rest. I don’t believe you could come 
across so much as a hot potato on a Sunday in 
one of my cottages.” 

** And do.the husbands like the cold dinners ?” 
Miss Fermor asked, rather flippantly. 

“*T should hope that spiritual advantage would 
prevail over temporal luxury even in their half- 
awakened minds,” replied Miss Granger. ‘‘I 
have never inquired about their feelings onthe 
subject. I did, indeed, hear that the village 
baker, who had driven a profitable trade every 
Sunday morning before my improvements, made 
some most insolent comments upon what I had 
done. But I trust I can rise superior to the im- 
pertinence of a village baker. However, you 
must come to Arden and see my cottages, and 
judge for yourself; and if you could only know 
the benighted state in which I found these poor 
creatures—” { 

Lizzie Fermor glanced toward Clarissa, and 
then gave a little warning look, which had the 
effect of stopping Miss Granger's disquisition. 

‘“*T beg your pardon, Miss Lovel,” she said; 
“*T forgot that I was talking of your own old 
parish. But you were a mere child, I believe, 
when you left the Court, and, of course, could 
not be capable of effecting much improvement.” 

‘*We were too poor to do much or to give 
prizes,” Clarissa answered ; ‘‘ but we gave what 
re could, and—and I think the people were fond 
of us,” 

Miss Granger looked as if this last fact were 
very wide from the question. 

**T have never studied how to make the people 
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fond of me,” she said. ‘‘ My constant effort has 
been to make them improve themselves and their 
own condition, All my plans are based upon 
that principle. ‘If you want a new gown, 
cloak, and bonnet at Christmas,’ I tell the wom- 
en, ‘you must earn them by unfailing attendance 
at church. If you wish to obtain the money gift 
I wish to give you, you must first show me some- 
thing saved by your own economy and self-sacri- 
fice.’ To mychildren I hold out similar induce- 
ments—a prize for the largest amount of plain 
needle-work, every stitch of which I make it my 
duty to examine through a magnifying-glass, a 
prize for scrupulous neatness in dress, and for 
Scripture knowledge. I have children in my 
Sunday-schools who can answer any question 
upon the Old Testament history from Genesis to 
Chronicles.” 

Clarissa gave a faint sigh, almost appalled by 
these wonders. She remembered the girls’ Sun- 
day-school in her early girlhood, and her own 
poor little efforts at instruction, in the course of 
which she had seldom carried her pupils out of the 
Garden of Eden, or been able to get over the 
rivers that watered that Paradise, as described by 
the juvenile inhabitants of Arden, without little 
stifled bursts of laughter on her own part; while 
in the very midst of her most earnest endeavors 
she was apt to find her brother Austin standing 
behind her, tempting the juvenile mind by the 
surreptitious offer of apples or walnuts. The at- 
tempts at teaching generally ended in merry 
laughter and the distribution of nuts and apples, 
with humble apologies to the professional school- 
mistresses for so useless an intrusion. 

Miss Granger had no time to enlarge farther 
upon her manifold improvements before dinner, 
to which she was escorted by one of the officers 
from Steepleton, the nearest garrison town, who 
happened to be dining there that day, and was 
very glad to get an innings with the great heiress. 
The master of Arden Court had the honor of es- 
corting Lady Laura; but from his post at the 
head of the long table he looked more than once 
to that remote spot where Clarissa sat, not far 
from his daughter. My lady saw those curious 
glances, and was delighted to see them. They 
might mean nothing, of course; but to that san- 
guine spirit they seemed an augury of success for 
the scheme which had been for a long time 
hatching in the matron’s busy brain. 

*¢ What do you think of my pet, Mr. Granger ?” 
she asked, presently. 

Mr. Granger glanced at the ground near my 
lady’s chair with rather a puzzled look, half ex 
pecting to see a Maltese spaniel or a flossy-haired 
Skye terrier standing on his hind-legs. 

‘*What do you think of my pet and protégée, 
Miss Lovel ?” 

‘*Miss Lovel? Well, upon my word, Lady 
Laura, I am so poor a judge of the merits of 
young ladies in a general way ; but she really ap- 
pears a very amiable young person.” 

** And is she not lovely ?” asked Lady Laura, 
contemplating the distant Clarissa in a dreamy 
way through her double eyeglass. ‘‘I think it 
is the sweetest face I ever saw.” 

“*She is certainly very pretty,” admitted Mr. 
Granger. ‘‘I was struck by her appearance this 
afternoon in the library. I suppose there is 
something really out of the common in her face, 
for I am generally the most unobservant of men 
in such matters.” 

**Out of the common!” exclaimed Lady Lau- 
ra, ‘My dear Sir, it is such a face as you do 
not see twice in a lifetime. Madame Récamier 
must have been something like that, I should 
fancy—a woman who could attract the eyes of 
all the people in the Champ de Mars, and divide 
public attention with Napoleon!” 

Mr. Granger did not seem interested in the 
rather abstract question of Clarissa’s possible 
likeness to Madame Récamier. 

‘¢ She is certainly very pretty,” he repeated, in 
a meditative manner ; and stared so long and va- 
cantly at a fricandeau which a footman was just 
offering him that any less well-trained attendant 
must have left him in embarrassment. 


The next few days were enlivened by a good 
deal of talk about the ball, in which event Miss 
Granger did not seem to take a very keen in- 
terest. . 

“T go to balls, of course,” she said; ‘‘one is 
obliged to do so, for it would seem so ungracious 
torefuse one’s friends’ invitations ; but I really do 
not care for them. ‘They are all alike, and the 
rooms are always hot.” 

**T don’t think you will be able to say that 
here,” replied Miss Fermor. ‘‘ Lady Laura’s 
arrangements are always admirable; and there is 
to be an impromptu conservatory under canvas 
the whole length of the terrace, in front of the 
grand saloon where we are to dance, so that the 
six windows can be open all the evening.” 

“Then I dare say it will be a cold night,” said 
Miss Granger, who was not prone to admire 
other people’s cleverness. ‘‘I generally find that 
it is so when people take special precautions 
against heat.” 

Clarissa naturally found herself thrown a good 
deal into Sophia Granger’s society; but though 
they worked and drove and walked together, 
and played croquet, and acted in the same cha- 
rades, it is doubtful whether there was really 
much more sympathy between these two than 
between Clarissa and Lady Geraldine. There 
was perhaps less; for Clarissa Lovel had been 
interested in Geraldine Challoner, and she was 
not in the faintest degree interested in Miss 
Granger. The cold and shining surface of that 
young lady’s character emitted no galvanic spark. 
It was impossible to deny that she was wise and 
accomplished ; that she did every thing well that 
she attempted; that, although obviously con- 
scious of her own supreme advantages as the heir- 
ess to a great fortune, she was benignly indul- 
gent to the less blessed among her sex: it was 


any more easy to get on with Sophia Granger 
than with Lady Geraldine. 

One day, after luncheon, when a bevy of girls 
were grouped round the piano in the billiard- 
room, Lizzie Fermor—who indulged in the wild- 
est latitude of discourse—was audacious enough 
to ask Miss Granger how she would like her 
father to marry again. 

The faultless Sophia elevated her well-marked 
eyebrows with a look of astonishment that ought 
to have frozen Miss Fermor. The eyebrows were 
as hard and as neatly penciled as the shading in 
Miss Granger’s landscapes. 

‘*Marry again!” she repeated—‘“‘ papa! If 
you knew him better, Miss Fermor, you would 
never speculate upon such a thing. Papa will 
never marry again.” 

‘* Has he promised you that ?” asked the irre- 
pressible Lizzie. 

**T do not require any promise from him. I 
know him too well to cas the slightest doubt 
upon the subject. Papa might have married 
brilliantly, again and again, since I was a little 
thing.” (It was rather difficult to fancy Miss 
Granger a “‘little thing” in any stage of her ex- 
istence.) ‘* But nothing has ever been more re- 
mote frofn his ideas than a second marriage. I 
have heard people regret it.” 

‘* You have not regretted it, of course.” 

**T hope I know my duty too well to wish to 
stand between papa and his happiness. If it had 
been for his happiness to marry—a person of a 
suitable age and position, of course—I should not 
have considered my own feelings in the mat- 
ter.” 

** Well, I suppose not,” replied Lizzie, rather 
doubtfully ; ‘‘ still it is nice to have one’s father 
all to one’s self—to say nothing of being an heir- 
ess. And the worst of the business is, that when 
a widower of your papa’s age does take it into 
his head to marry, he is apt to fall in love with 
some chit of a girl.” 

Miss Granger stared at the speaker with a gaze 
as stony as Antigone herself could have turned 
upon any impious jester who had hinted that 
CE£dipus, in his blindness and banishment, was 
groping for some frivolous successor to Jo- 


ta. 

‘*My father in love with a girl!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What a very false idea you must 
have formed of his character, Miss Fermor, when 
you can suggest such an utter absurdity !” 
‘*But, you see, I wasn’t speaking of Mr. 
Granger, only of widowers in general. I have 
seen several marriages of that kind—men of forty 
or fifty throwing themselves away, I suppose one 
ought to say, upon girls scarcely out of their. 
teens. In some cases the marriage seems to 
turn out well enough; but, of course, one does 
sometimes hear of things not going on quite 
happily.” 

Miss Granger was grave and meditative after 
this—perhaps half disposed to suspect Elizabeth 
Fermor of some lurking design on her father. 
She had been seated at the piano during this 
conversation, and now resumed her playing— 
executing a sonata of Beethoven's with faultless 
precision and the highest form of taught ex- 
pression; so much emphasis upon each note— 
a careful, rallentando here, a gradual crescendo 
there; nothing careless or slapdash from the first 
bar to the last. She would play the same piece 
a hundred times without varying the perform- 
ance by a hair’s-breadth. Nor did she affect any 
thing but elassical music. She was one of those 
young. ladies who, when asked for a waltz or a 
polka, freeze the impudent demander by replying 
that they: play no dance music—nothing more 
frivolous than Mozart. : 

The day for the ball came, but there was no 
George Fairfax. Lady Geraldine had arrived 
at the Castle on the evening before the festival, : 
bringing an excellent account of her father’s 
health. He had been cheered by her visit, and 
was altogether so much improved that his doc- 
tors would have given him permission to come 
down to Yorkshire for his daughter's wedding. 
It was only his own valetudinarian habits and 
extreme dread of fatigue which had prevented 
Lady Geraldine bringing him down in triumph. 

Lady Laura was loudly indignant at Mr. Fair- 
fax’s non-appearance; and for the first time 
Clarissa heard Lady Geraldine defend her lover 
with some natural and womanly air of proprie- 
torship. 

** After pledging his word to me as he did!” 
exclaimed my lady, when it had come to lunch- 
eon-time, and there were still no signs of the 
delinquent’s return. 

‘But really, Laura, there is no reason he 
should not keep his word,” Geraldine answered, 
with her serene air. ‘‘ You know men like to 
do these things in a desperate kind of way—as 
if they were winning a race. I dare say he has 
made his plans so as not to leave himself more 
than half an hour’s margin, and will reach the 
Castle just in time to dress.” 

‘¢That is all very well; but I don’t call that 
keeping his promise to me—to come rushing into 
the place just as we are beginning to dance, 
after traveling all night, perhaps, and knocking 
himself up in all sorts of ways, and with no more 
animation or vivacity left in him than a man 
who is walking in his sleep. Besides, he ought 
to consider our anxiety.” 

“Your anxiety, if you please, Laura. I am 
not anxious. I can not see that George’s ap- 
pearance at the ball is a matter of such vital im- 
portance.” ‘ 

‘But, my dear Geraldine, it would seem so 
strange for him to be away. People would won- 
der so.” 

“Let them wonder,” Lady Geraldine replied, 
with a little haughty backward movement of her 
head, which was natural to her. 

Among the cases and packages which had 
been perpetually arriving from London during 
the last week or so there was one light deal box, 





impossible to deny all this; and yet it was not 


Clarissa’s room one morning with her mistress’s 
love. The box contained the airiest and most 
girlish of ball-dresses, all cloud-like white tulle, 
and the most entrancing wreath of wild roses 
and hawthorn—such a wreath as never before 
had crowned Miss Lovel’s bright brown hair. 
Of course there was the usual amount of thanks 
and kissing and raptures. 

**T am responsible to your father for your 
looking your best, you see, Clary,” Lady Laura 
said, laughing; ‘‘and I mean you to make quite 
a sensation to-night. The muslin you meant to 
wear is very pretty, and will do for some smaller 
occasion ; but to-night is a field-night. Be sure 
you come to me when you are dressed. I shall 
be in my own rooms till the people begin to ar- 
rive; and I want to see you when Fosset has put 
her finishing touches to your dress.” 

issa, promised to present herself before her 
kind patroness. She was really pleased with her 
dress, and sincerely grateful to the giver. Lady 
Laura was a person from whom it was easy to 
accept benefits. There was something boun- 
teous and expansive in her nature, and her own 
pleasure in the transaction made it impossible 
for any but the most churlish recipient to feel 
otherwise than pleased. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
OPEN TREASON. 


Tue ball began, and without the assistance of 
Mr. Fairfax—much to my lady’s indignation. 
She was scarcely consoled by the praises and 
compliments she received on the subject of her 
arrangements and decorations: but these lauda- 
tions were so unanimous and so gratifying that 
she did at last forget Mr. Fairfax’s defection in 
the delight of such perfect success. 

The Duke—the cne sovereign magnate of that 
district—a tall, grand-looking old man with white 
hair, even deigned to be pleased and surprised 
by what she had done. 

‘But then you have such a splendid platform 
to work upon,” he said. ‘‘I don’t think we have 
a place in Yorkshire that can compare with 
Hale. You had your decorators from London, 
of course ?” 

“*No, indeed, your Grace,” replied my lady, 
sparkling with delighted pride; ‘‘and if there is 
any thing I can boast of, it is that. Fred want- 
ed me to send for London people, and have the 
thing done in their wholesale manner—put my- 
self entirely into their hands, give them carte 
blanche, and so on; s0 that, till the whole busi- 
ness was finished, I shouldn't have known what 
the place was to be like; but that is just the 
kind of arrangement I detest. SoI sent for one 
of my Holborough men, told him my ideas, gave 
him a few preliminary sketches, and after a good 
many consultations and discussions we arrived 
at our present notion. ‘Abolish every glimmer 
of gas,’ I said, ‘and give me plenty of flowers 
and wax-candles, ‘The rest is mere matter of 
detail.’” 

Every thing was successful; Miss Granger’s 
prophecy of cold weather was happily unfulfilled. 
The night was unusually still and sultry, a broad 
harvest-moon steeping terraces and gardens in 
tender, mellow light; not a breath to stir the 
wealth of blossoms, or to flutter the draperies of 
the many windows, all wide open to the warm 
night—a night of summer at the beginning of 
autumn. 

Clarissa found herself in great request for the 
dances, and danced more than she had done 


since the days of her school-girl waltzes and 


polkas in the play-room at Belforet. It was 
about an hour after the dancing had begun, when 
Lady Laura brought her no less a partner than 
Mr. Granger, who had walked a solemn quadrille 
or two with a stately dowager, and whose re- 
quest was very surprising to Clarissa. She had 
one set of quadrilles, however, unappropriated 
on her card, and expressed herself at Mr. Gran- 
ger’s disposal for that particular dance, and then 
tripped away, to be whirled round the great room 
by one of her military partners, 

Daniel Granger stood among the loungers at 
one end of the room, watching that aerial re- 
volving figure. Yes, Lady Laura was right; 
she was very lovely. In all his life he had never 
before paid much heed to female loveliness, any 
more than to the grandeurs and splendors of 
nature, or any thing beyond the narrow bound- 
ary of his own successful commonplace exist- 
ence. But in this girl’s face there was some- 
thing that attracted his attention, and dwelt in 
his memory when he was away from her; per- 
haps, after all, it was the result of her position 
rather than her beauty. It was natural that he 
should be interested in her, poor child; and he 
had robbed her of her home, or it would seem 
so to her, no doubt ; and she had let him see that 
she set an exaggerated value on that lost home, 
that she clung to it with a morbid sentimen- 
tality. 

**T should not wonder if she hates me,” he 
said to himself. 

He had never thought as much about her 
father, but then, certainly, he had never been 
brought into such close contact with her fa- 
ther. 

He waited quietly for that appointed quadrille, 
declining a dance in which Lady Laura would 
have enlisted him, and keeping a close watch 
upon Clarissa during the interval. What a gay 
butterfly creature she seemed to-night! He 
could scarcely fancy this was the same girl who 
had spoken so mournfully of her lost home in 
the library that afternoon.. He looked from her 
to his daughter for a moment, comparing the 
two: Sophia resplendent in pink areophane and 
pearls, and showing herself not above the pleas- 
ures of a polka; eminently a fine young woman, 
but oh, of what a different clay from that other 
one! 





which Lady Laura’s second maid brought to 


the arm of her partner, surprised the watchful 
gray eyes with a new look in them—a look that 
was neither cold nor stern. 

‘*So, my gentleman,” thought the lively Liz- 
zie, “‘is it that way your fancies are drifting? 
It was I you suspected of dangerous designs the 
other day, Miss Granger. Take care your papa 
doesn’t full into a deeper pitfall. I should like 
to see him marry again, if it were only to take 
down that great pink creature's insolence.” 
Whereby it will be seen that Miss Granger was 
not quite so popular among her contemporaries 
as, in the serenity of her self-possessed soul, she 
was wont to imagine herself. 

The quadrille began presently, and Clarissa 
walked through its serious mazes with the man 
whom she was apt to consider the enemy of her 
race. She could not help wondering a little to find 
herself in this position, and her repliessto Mr. 
Granger’s commonplace remarks were somewhat 
mechanical. 

Once he contrived to bring the conversation 
round to Arden Court. 

**It would give me so much pleasure to see 
you there as my daughter’s guest,” he said, in 
@ warmer tone than was usual to him; ‘‘and [ 
really think you would be interested in her par- 
ish work, She has done wonders in a small 
way.” 
**T have no doubt. You are very kind,” fal- 
tered Clarissa; ‘‘ but I do not the least under- 
stand how to manage people as Miss Granger 
does, and I could not bear to come to the Court. 

I was so happy there with my brother; and now 
that he is gone, and that I am forbidden even to 
mention his name. the associations of the place 
would be too painful.” 

Mr. Granger grew suddenly grave and silent. 

**Yes, there was that business about the 
brother,” he thought to himself; ‘a bad busi- 
ness, no doubt, or the father would never have 
turned him out of doors—something very queer, 
perhaps. A strange set these Lovels, evidently. 
The father a spendthrift, the son perhaps some- 
thing worse.” 

And then he looked down at Clarissa, and 
thought again how lovely she was, and pitied 
her for her beauty and her helplessness—the 
daughter of such a father, the sister of such a 
brother. 

“* But she will marry well, of course,” he said 
to himself, just as George Fairfax had done; ‘‘all 
these young fellows seem tremendously struck 
by her. I suppose she is the prettiest girl in the 
room. She will make a good match, I dare say, 
and get out of her father’s hands. It must be a 
dreary life for her in that cottage, with a selfish, 
disappointed man.” 

The night waned, and there was no George 
Fairfax. Lady Geraldine bore herself bravely, 
and danced a good deal more than she would 
have done had there not been appearances to be 
kept up. She had to answer a great many ques- 
tions about her lover, and she answered all with 
supreme frankness. He was away in Scotland 
with some bachelor friends, enjoying himself, no 
doubt. He had promised to be with them to- 
night, and had broken his promise; that was 
all—she was not afraid of any accident. 

‘*T dare say he found the first of the grouse- 
shooting too attractive,” she said, coolly. 

After supper, while the most determined of 
the waltzers were still spinning round to a brisk 
deux temps of Charles d’Albert’s, Clarissa was 
fain to tell the last of her partners she could 
dance no more. 

*“‘T am not tired of the ball,” she said; ‘‘I 
like looking on, but I really can’t dance another 
step. Do go and get some one else for this 
waltz; I know you are dying to dance it.” 

This was to the devoted Captain Westleigh, 
a person with whom Miss Lovel always felt very 
much at home. 

‘*With you,” he answered, tenderly. ‘‘ But 
if you mean to sit down, I am at your service. 
I would not desert you for worlds. And you 
really are looking a little pale. Shall we find 
some pleasanter place? ‘That inner room looks 
deliciously cool.” 

He offered his arm to Clarissa, and they walked 
slowly away toward a small room at the end of 
the saloon; a room which Lady Laura had ar- 
ranged with an artful eye to effect, leaving it al- 
most in shadow. ‘There were only a few wax- 
candles glimmering here and there among the 
cool, dark foliage of the ferns and pitcher-plants 
that filled every niche and corner, and the moon- 
light shone full into the room through a wide 
window that opened upon a stone balcony a few 
feet above the terrace. 

** Tf I am left alone with her for five minutes, 
I am sure [ shall propose,” Captain Westleigh 
thought, on beholding the soft, secluded aspect 
of this apartment, which was untenanted when 
he and Clarissa entered it. 

She sank down upon a sofa near the window, 
more thoroughly tired than she had confessed. 
This long night’s dancing and excitement was 
quite a new thing to her. It was nearly over 
now, and the reaction was coming, bringing with 
it that vague sense of hopelessness and disap- 
pointment which had so grown upon her of late. 
She had abandoned herself fully to the enchant- 
ment of the ball, almost losing the sense of her 
own identity in that brilliant scene. But self- 
consciousness came back to her now, and she 
remembered that she was Clarissa Lovel, for 
whom life was at best a dreary business. 

**Can I get you any thing?” asked the Cap- 
tain, alarmed by her pallor. 

‘*Thanks; you are very kind. If it would not 
be too much trouble—I know the refreshment- 
room is a long way off—but I should be glad of 
a little water.” 

“Tl get some directly. But I really am 
afraid you are ill,” said the Captain, looking at 
her anxiously, scarcely liking to leave her for 
fear she should faint before he came back. 





Once Miss Fermor, passing the rich man on 





**No, indeed, I am not ill—only very tired. 
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If you'll let me rest here a little without talk- 
ing.” 

She half closed her eyes. ‘There was a dizzi- 
ness in her head very much like the preliminary 
stage of fainting. 


‘+ My dear Miss Lovel, I should be a wretch to - 


bore you. I'll go for the water this moment.” 
He hurried away. Clarissa gave a long, weary 
sigh, and that painful dizziness passed off in some 
All she wanted was air, she thought, 
if there had been any air to be got that sultry 
night. She rose from the sofa presently, and 
went out upon the balcony. Below her was the 
river; not a ripple upon the water, not a breath 
stirring the rushes on the banks.. Between the 
balcony and the river there was a broad battle- 
mented walk, and in the embrasures where can- 
non had once been there were great stone vases 
of geraniums and dwarf roses, which seemed 
only masses of dark foliage in the moonlight. 

The Captain was some little time gone for that 
glass of water. Clarissa had forgotten him and 
his errand as she sat upon a bench in the bal- 
cony with her elbow leaning on the broad stone 
ledge, looking down at the water and thinking 
of her own life—thinking what it might have 
been if every thing in the world had been different. 

‘A sudden step on the walk below startled her, 
and a low voice said, 4 

**1 would I were a glove upon that hand, that 
I might kiss that cheek.” 

She knew the voice directly, but was not less 
startled at hearing it just then. The step came 
near her, and in the next moment a dark figure 
had swung itself lightly upward from the path 
below, and George Fairfax was seated on the 
angle of the massive balustrade. 

** Juliet!” he said, in the same low voice; 
‘‘what put it into your head to play Juliet to- 
night? As if you were not dangerous enough 
without that.” 

‘*Mr. Fairfax, how could you startle me so? 
Lady Laura has been ex- 
pecting you all the even- 
ing.” 

**T suppose so. But 
‘oe don’t imagine I’ve 

en hiding in the gar- 
den all the evening, like 
the man in Tennyson’s 
‘Maud?’ I strained 
heaven and earth to be 
here in time; but there 
wasa breakdown between 
Edinburgh and Carlisle. 
Nothing very serious: an 
engine-driver knocked 
about a little, and a few 
passengers shaken and 
bruised more or less; 
but I escaped unscathed, 
and had to cool my impa- 
tience for half a dozen 
hours at a dingy little 
station where there was 
no refreshment for body 
or mind but a brown jug 
of tepid water and a big 
Bible. There I staid till 
I was picked up by the 
night mail and here I 
am. I think I shall stand 
absolved by my lady when 
she reads the account of 
my perils in to-morrow’s 
papers. People are just 
going away, I suppose. 
It would be useless for 
me to dress and put in 
an appearance now.” 

‘**T think Lady Laura 
would be glad to see you. 
She has been very anx- 
ious, I know.” 

‘*Her  sisterly cares 
shall cease before she goes 
to sleep to-night. She shall be informed that I 
am in the house; and I will make my peace to- 
morrow morning.” 

He did not go away, however, and: Clarissa 
began to feel that there was something embar- 
wmssing in her position. He had steppéd lightly 
across the balustrade, and had seated himself 
very near her, looking down at her face. 

‘*Clarissa, do you know what has happened 
to me since I have been away from this place ?” 

She looked up at him with an alarmed expres- 
sion. It was the first time he had ever uttered 
her Christian name, but his tone was so serious 
as to make that a minor question. 

** You can not guess, I suppose,” he went on. 
‘*T have made a discovery—a most perplexing, 
most calamitous discovery.” 

** What is that?” 

‘*T have found out that I love you.” 

Her hand was lying on the broad stone ledge. 
He took it in his firm grasp, and held it as he 
went on: 

‘*Yes, Clarissa; I had my doubts before I 
went away, but thought I was master of myself 
in this, as I have been in other things, and fan- 
cied myself strong enough to strangle the ser- 
pent. But it would not be strangled, Clarissa ; 
it has wound itself about my heart, and here I 
sit by your side dishonored in my own sight, 
come what may—bound to one woman and lov- 
ing another with all my soul—yes, with all my 
soul. What am I to do?” 

“Your duty,” Clarissa answered, in a low, 
steady voice. 

Her heart was heating so violently that she 
wondered at her power to utter those two words. 
What was it that she felt—anger, indignation ? 
Alas! no. Pride, delight, rapture, stirred that 
undisciplined heart. She knew now what was 
wanted to make her life bright and happy; she 
knew now that she had loved George Fairfax al- 
most from the first. And her own-duty—the 
duty she was bound in honor to perform—what 











was that? Upon that question she had not a 
moment's doubt. Her duty was to resign him 
without a murmur; never to let him know that 
he had touched her heart. Even after having 
done this there would be much left to her—the 
knowledge that he had loved her. ‘ 

‘*My duty! what is that?” he asked, in a 
hoarse, hard voice. ‘*To carry out my word 
to Geraldine, whatsoever misery it may bring 
upon both of us?. I am not one of those saints 
who think of every body's happiness before their 
own, Clarissa. . I am very human, with all hu- 
manity’s selfishness. I want to be happy. I 
want a wife for whom I can feel something more 
than a cold, well-bred liking. I did not think 
that it was in me to feel more than that.’ I 
thought I had outlived my capacity for loving, 
wasted the, strength of my heart’s youth on 
worthless fancies, spent all my patrimony of af- 
fection ; ‘but the light shines on me again, and I 
thank God that it is so. Yes, Clarissa, come 
what may, [ thank my God that I am not so old 
a man in heart and feeling as I thought myself.” 

Clarissa tried to stem the current of his talk, 
with her heart still beating stormily, but with an 
outward semblance of exceeding calmness. 

‘¢T must not hear you talk in this wild way, 
Mr. Fairfax,” she said. ‘‘I feel as if I had been 
guilty of a sin against Lady Geraldine in having 
listened so long. But I can not for a moment 
think you are in earnest.” ’ 

** Do not: play the Jesuit, Clarissa, You know 
that I am in earnest,” 

‘¢Then the railway accident must have turned 
your brain, and I can only hope that to-morrow 
morning will restore your reason.” 

‘* Well, I am mad, if you like—madly in love 
with you. What am I to do? If, with some 
show of decency, I can recover my liberty—by 
an appeal to Lady Geraldine’s generosity, for in- 
stance—believe me, I shall not break her heart ; 
our mutual regard is the calmest, coolest senti- 


“TI WOULD I WERE A GLOVE UPON THAT HAND.” 


ment possible—if:-I can get myself free from this 
engagement, will you be my wife, Clarissa ?” 

**No; a thousand times no!” aye 

** You don’t care for me, then? The madness 
is all on my side?” : 

‘*The madness—if you are really in earnest, 
and not carrying on some absurd jest—is all on 
your side.” ee 

‘* Well, that seems hard. I was vain ‘enough 
to think otherwise. I thought so strong a feel- 
ing on one side could not coexist with perfect 
indifference on the other. I fancied there was 
something like predestination in this, and that 
my wandering, unwedded soul had met its other 
half—it’s an old Greek notion, you know, that 
men and women were made in pairs—but I was 
miserably mistaken, I suppose. How many lov- 
ers have you rejected since you left school, Miss 
Lovel?” he asked, with a short, bitter laugh. 
‘* Geraldine herself could not have given me my 
quietus more coldly.’ He was evidently wound- 
ed to the quick, being.a creature spoiled by easy 
conquests, and would have gone on, perhaps, in 
the same angry strain, but there was a light step 
on the floor within, and Lady Laura Armstrong 
came quickly toward the balcony. 

‘*My dearest Clary, Captain Westleigh tells 
me that you are quite knocked up—” she began ; 
and then, recognizing the belated traveler, cried 
out, ‘* George Fairfax! Is it'possible ?” 

‘* George*Fairfax, my dear Lady Laura, and 
not quite so base a delinquent as he seems. I 
must plead guilty to pushing matters to the last 
limit; but I made my plans to be here at seven 
o'clock this evening, and should inevitably have 


arrived at that hour but for a smash between Ed- 


inburgh and Carlisle.” 

**An accident! Were you hurt ?” 

**Not so much as shaken; but the breakdown 
lost me half a dozen hours. We were stuck for 
no end of time at a dingy little station whose 
name I forget, and when I did reach Carlisle it 
was too late for any train to bring me on except 








the night mail, which does not stop at Holbor- 
ough. I had to post from York, and arrived 
about ten minutes ago—too late for any thing 
except to prove to you that I did make heroic 
efforts to keep my word.” 

** And how, in goodness name, did you get 
here, to this room, without my seeing you?” 

‘* From the garden. Finding myself too late to 


make an appearance in the ball-room, I prowled_ 


round the premises, listening to the sounds of 
revelry within ; and then seeing Miss Lovel alone 
here—playing Juliet without a Romeo—I made 
so bold as to accost her, and charge her with a 
message for you.” y 

“You are-amazingly considerate ; but I really 
can not forgive you for having deferred your re- 
turn to the last moment. You have quite spoiled 
Geraldine’s' evening, to say nothing of the odd 
look your absence must have to our friends. I 
shall tell her you have arrived, and I suppose 
that is all I can do, You must want some sup- 
per, by-the-bye. You'll find plenty of people’ in 
the dining-room.” 

‘No, thanks; I had some cold chicken and 
coffee at Carlisle. I'll ring for a soda-and-brandy 
when I get to my own room, and that’s all I shall 
do to-night. -‘Good-night, Lady Laura—good- 
night, Miss Lovel.” : 

He dropped lightly across the baleony and 
vanished, Lady Laura stood in the window for 
a few moments in a meditative mood, and then, 
looking up suddenly, said : 

‘* Oh, by-the-bye, Clarissa, I came to fetch you 
for another dance, the last quadrille, if you feel 
well enough to dance it. Mr. Granger wants you 
for a partner.” 

“T don’t think I can dance any more, Lady 
en I refused Captain Westleigh the last 
waltz.” 


“* Yes, but a quadrille is different. However, 


if you are really tired,'I must tell Mr. Granger 
so. What. was George Fairfax saying to you 





just, now? You both looked prodigiously seri- 
ous. : 

‘*T really don’t know—I forget—it was noth- 
ing very particular,” Clarissa answered, conscious 
that she was blushing, and confused by that con- 
sciousness, 

Lady Laura looked at her with 2 sharp, scru- 
tinizing glance. 

‘“*T think it would have been better taste on 
George’s part if he had taken care to relieve my 
sister’s anxiety directly he arrived, instead of 
acting the balcony scene in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 
I must go back to Mr. Granger with your refus- 
al, Clarissa. Oh, here comes Captain Westleigh 
with some water.” 

The Captain did appear at this very moment 
carrying a glass of that beverage, much to Cla- 
rissa’s relief, for a téte-&-téte with Lady Laura 
was very embarrassing to her just now. 

‘*My dear Miss Lovel, you must think me an 
utter barbarian,” exclaimed the Captain; ‘‘ but 
you really can’t conceive the difficulties I’ve had 
to overcome. It seemed as if there wasn’t a 
drop of iced water to be had in the Castle. If 
you wanted Strasburg pies or barley-sugar tem- 
ples, I could have brought you them by cart- 
loads. Moselle and maraschino are the merest 
drugs in the market; but not a creature could I 
persuade to get me this glass of water. Of course 
the fellows all said, ‘Yes, Sir;’ and then went 
off and forgot all about me. And even when I 
had got my prize I was waylaid by thirsty dow- 
agers, who wanted to rob me of it. It was like 
searching for the Northwest Passage.” 

Lady Laura had departed by this time. Cla- 
rissa drank some of the water, and took the Cap- 
tain’s arm to return to the ball-room, which was 
beginning to look a little empty. On the thresh- 
old of the great saloon they met Mr. Granger. 

‘*T am so sorry to hear you are not well, Miss 
Lovel,” he said. 

“Thank you, Mr. Granger, but I am really 
not ill—only too tired to dance any more.” 








‘* So Lady Laura tells me—very much to my 
regret. I had hoped for the honor of dancing 
this quadrille with you.” 

‘* Tf you knew how rarely Mr. Granger dances, 
you'd consider yourself rather distinguished, I 
think, Miss Lovel,” said the Captain, langh- 


ing. 

‘* Well, no, I don’t often dance,” replied Mr. 
Granger, with a shade of confusion in his man- 
ner; ‘‘but really such a ball as this quite in- 
spires a man—and Lady Laura was good enough 
to wish me to dance.” 

He remained by Clarissa’s side as they walked 
back through the rooms. They were near the 
door when Miss Granger met them, looking as 
cold and prim in her pink crape and pearls as if 
she had that moment emerged from her dress- 
ing-room. ; 

_**Do you know how late it is, papa?” she 
asked, contemplating her parent with severe eyes. 
**Well, no, one does not think of time upon such 
an occasion as this, I suppose it is late; but it 
would not do for us of the household to desert 
before the rest of the company.” 
“‘T was thinking of saying good-night,” an- 
swered Miss Granger. ‘‘I don’t suppose any 
one would miss me, or you either, papa, if we 
slipped away quietly; and I am sure you will 
have one of your headaches to-morrow morning.” 
There is no weapon so useful in the hands of 
a dutiful child as some chronic complaint of its 
parent.’ A certain nervous headache from which 
Mr. Granger suffered now and then served the 
fair Sophia as a kind of rod for his correction on 
occasions. ; 
**T am not tired, my dear.” 
**Oh, papa, I know your constitution better 
than you do yourself. Poor Lady Laura, how 
worn out she must be!” 
‘*Lady Laura has been doing wonders all the 
evening,” said Captain Westleigh. ‘‘She has’ 
been as ubiquitous as Richmond at Bosworth, 
and she has the talent of 
never seeming tired.” 
Clarissa took the first 
opportunity of saying 
good-night. If so im- 
og @ person as the 
eiress of Arden Court 
could depart and not 
leave a void in the assem- 
bly, there could be as- 
suredly wo fear that she 
would be missed. Mr. 
Granger shook hands 
with her for the first time 
in his life as he wished 
her good-night, and then 

» Stood in the door-way 
watching her receding 
figure till it was beyond 
his ken, 

“T like your friend 
Miss Lovel, Sophia,” he 
said to his daughter, pres- 
ently. 

“* Miss Lovel is hardly 
a friend of mine, papa,” 
replied that young lady, 
somewhat sharply. ‘I 
am not in the habit of 
making sudden friend- 
ships, and I have not 
known Miss Lovelaweek. 
Besides which, she is not 
the kind of girl I care for.” 

‘Why not?” asked 
her father, bluntly. 

‘* One can scarcely ex- 
plain that kind of thing. 
She is too frivolous for 
me to get on very well 
with her. She takes no 
real interest in my poor, 
in spite of her connec- 
tion with Arden, or in 

church music. I think she hardly knows one 
Te Deum from another.” 

‘*She is rather a nice girl, though,” said the 
Captain, who would fain be loyal to Clarissa, 
yet for whom the good opinion of such an heiress 
as Miss Granger could not be a matter of indif- 
ference—there was always the chance that she 
might take a fancy to him, as he put it to his 
brother officers, and what a lucky hit that would 
be! ‘*She’s a nice girl,” he repeated, ‘and 
uncommonly pretty.” 

““T was not discussing her looks, Captain 
Westleigh,” replied Miss Granger, with some as- 
perity; ‘‘I was talking of her ideas and tastes, 
which are quite different from mine. I am sorry 
you let Lady Laura persuade you to dance with 
a girl like that, papa. You may have offended 
old friends, who would fancy they had a prior 
claim on your attention.” 

Mr. Granger laughed at this reproof. 

‘*T didn’t think a quadrille was such a serious 
matter, Sophy,” he said. ‘‘ And then, you see, 
when a man of my age does make a fool of him- 
self, he likes to have the prettiest girl in the room 
for his partner.” 3 

Miss Granger made an involuntary wry face, 
as if she had been eating something nasty. Mr, 
Granger gave a great yawn, and, as the rooms 
by this time were almost empty, made his way to 
Lady Laura in order to offer his congratulations 
upon her triumph before retiring to rest. 

For once in a way, the vivacious chatelaine of 
Hale Castle was almost cross. 

“Do you really think the ball has gone off 
well?” she asked, incredulously. ‘It seems to 
me to have been an elaborate failure.” She was 
thinking of those two whom she had surprised 
téte-2-téte in the balcony, and wondering what 
George Fairfax could have been saying to pro- 
duce Clarissa’s confusion. Clarissa was her pro- 
tégée, and she was responsible to her sister Ger- 


-aldine for any mischief brought about by her fa- 


vorite. 
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A WANT SUPPLIED. 


bs A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 28, desiring to 
bee and debarred by circumstances from min- 
gling in ladies’ society, is anxious to form the acquaint- 


ance (with a view to matrimony) of a young lady of 
suitable age and position. All communications strict- 
ly confidential. Address A. B., Herald office.” 

Who is not familiar with this sort of thing? 
Slightly varying in form, and with different ini- 
tials appended, it appears every day in the col- 
umns of our papers. - 

Sometimes we see at a glance that the inten- 
tionis fraudulent; at other times we doubt; again, 
the application is obviously genuine and truthful. 
We are forced to conceive that there may be, 
nay, that there actu- 
ally are, persons who, 
finding it impossible 
to furnish themselves 
with suitable wives and 
husbands from among 
their acquaintance, ap- 
peal in good faith to 
the public for aid in 
the search. Comical 
and preposterous as 
the fact seems, there it 
is, and there is no es- 
caping it. 

That the difficulty is 
not confined to our own 
land is witnessed by the 
recent appearance in 
London of The Mat- 
rimonial News, a 
‘*weekly journal de- 
voted to the promotion 
of marriage and con- 
jugal felicity.” ‘*Civ- 
ilization,” says the ed- 
itor, in a preliminary 
address to the public 
—‘‘ civilization, com- 
bined with the cold for- 
malities of society and 
the rules of etiquette, 
imposes such restric- 
tions on the sexes that 
there are thousands of 
matriageable men and 
women of all ages, ca- 
pable of making. each 
other happy, who nev- 
er have a chance of 
meeting, either in town 
or country; therefore 
the desirability of hav- 
ing some organ through 
which ladies and gen- 
tlemen aspiring to mar- 
riage can be honorably 
brought inte e9mmu- 
nication is too obvious 
to need demonstration. 
As we are resolved to 
devote our best ener- 
gies to advance the in- 
terests and happiness 
of our readers and cor- 
respondents, we feel 
sure that Zhe Matri- 
monial News will meet 
with a generous sup- 
port.” 

Which assurance 
seems amply justified, 
as within the first year 
of its establishment the 
advertisements in the 
News amount to some 
thousands. But the 
advertising is but a 
small part of the ad- 
vantage accruing to 
this thrice-lucky edi- 
tor. He receives the 
real names and ad- 
dresses (in confidence) 
of parties ‘‘ wishing 
to correspond,” and 
puts them in commu- 
nication—for a_ fee. 
Another fee (five shil- 
lings) is paid for ‘‘ per- 
sonal _ consultation.” 
(Who could grudge 
this moderate sum for 
an interview with the 
man of Destiny?) 
Twelve stamps must 
be inclosed in return 
for a sibylline leaf sent 
by post. And all in- 
troductions are given 
on the understanding 
that, should marriage 
be the result of ac- 
quaintance, each of the 
high contracting par- 
ties pays a fee within 
(oh, sagacious editor !) 
‘*one month after the 
wedding.” No marry- 
ing in haste, and re- 
fusing to pay at leisure. No returning the 
goods to the firm of ‘‘ Matrimonial News & Com- 
pany.” Its enterprising conductor knows better 
than that, and secures what the estimable Mr. 
Trapbois calls “‘ a con-sid-e-ra-tion” ere the hon- 
ey-moon has waned to a starved crescent, to be 
presently eclipsed in utter darkness. 

But turn we to the advertisements. Here is 
a ‘*Mohammedan general of high rank and 
large fortune, aged 44,” desirous of an English 
wife of birth, beauty, education, and a turn for 
living in a fine palace. ‘‘ No fortune required,” 
which is unusually liberal, most of the gentlemen 
applying to the News being frankly explicit on 
the necessity of money. Perhaps 1268, who is 








a ‘‘widow under 30, with a soul for music, 
and a deeply sympathetic nature,” may turn out 
the not impossible she; or 1404, ‘‘an orphan, 
considered handsome.” 1418, ‘‘ an artist, aged 
27, dark, handsome, highly connected, and of 
very gentle, manly manners, who’ feels the win- 
ter evenings dull without a partner,” is more ex- 
acting in his demands. He not only requires a 
**dot” of £200 a year, but the lady of his choice 
must be young, beautiful, and possessed of the 
figure of Venus. As the figure of Venus is rare 
nowadays, especially in England, the land of 
eighteen-inch waists, we fear poor 1418 may 
sigh in vain. ‘‘ Katie, widow of a clergyman, 
aged 29 (but looks younger),” announces herself 


SAIN ASKS 
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a thorough musician and vocalist, very pretty, | It is truly distressing. May 1265 prove balm 


fair, and possessed of beautiful hands and feet ;” 
but he moderately adds that fortune is no object, 
as happiness alone is what he seeks. 

‘* Ernest,” who possesses true humility of soul, 
declines to state any facts respecting his person- 
al appearance. His ‘‘ photo,” he remarks, ‘‘ will 
speak for itself.” Poor ‘‘ Alice Stanley,” on the 
other hand, who is ‘‘a servant living in a noble- 
man’s house,” lays no claim to good looks. Her 
aspirations are for a “steady working-man—a 
carpenter preferred.” (Query, why?) The car- 
penter must, however, be tall—middle-sized car- 
penters need not apply. 


Widowers abound. Some of them confess 
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SHOWING THE NAUGHTY BABY HER FACE IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


as possessed of a warm, loving, and faithful 
heart, a nice house with good furniture, and 
£500. She is extremely musical, and none but 
real” gentlemen need apply. ‘‘ Katie” is not 
alone in looking younger than her age. All the 
ladies over twenty-five look so, and most of them 
are ‘‘considered pretty,” two or three sincere 
souls only writing themselves down as ‘‘ plain.” 
The gentlemen to a man are good-looking. 
Even one ‘‘ Bachelor of family and fortune, aged 
85,” who advertises under the numerals 1332, 
claims to be the proprietor of a ‘‘fine figure, 
black eyes, florid complexion, thick, silvery-white 
hair, and excellent teeth.” ‘This venerable man 


wishes a wife ander thirty, amiable, intellectual, 








to two, some to three, some to five children. 
The fuller the quiver, the louder grows their ap- 
peal for some lady with an independent income 
of her own, to whom the devotion of a grateful 
heart would be ail. 

1265 seems to be popular. In the Matrimo- 
nial News bearing date February 4 there are 
no less than five applicants for the honor of her 
correspondence. One of them is a youthful 
baronet with £8000 a year from landed estate. 
Why society should have snubbed so estimable 
a young man, until he was driven to this fatal 
step, we know not. Our American mind can 
hardly compass the notion of a young baronet 
with £8000 a year going begging in this way. 
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for his woes! 

But time would fail us to write of “‘ Maud” 
and ‘‘ Agnes ;” of ‘‘ Incognita,” who is sure of 
proving ‘‘ a congenial companion ;”. of 1376, who 
‘*does not object to a widow,” even, provided she 
brings £150 or £200 to set him up in business 
as a pork-butcher ; of the ‘‘ widow of a military 
officer, aged 34,” who confesses to a ‘‘ dreadful 
cavity in her heart,” which she wishes to fill; 
and the ‘‘ Bachelor with small salary, who seeks 
the kind indulgence of ladies with independent 
incomes, single, or widows under 40” (how 
many not stated). We may not even linger with 
the ‘‘independent gentleman, florid, full beard 
and mustache,” who is 
** desirous of replacing 
ties severed by long res- 
idence abroad,” and 
so wishes a wife of 
‘*means, ability, re- 
finement, and excel- 
lent constitution.” We 
will not even pause to 
penetrate the meaning 
of the elegant euphu- 
ism couched in the sen- 
tence, nor to drop a 
tear over the juvenile 
sorrows of 1442, an of- 
ficer who thinks that 
‘‘with the exception” 
(at present) “of the 
beard,” he may suit the 
requirements of the 
much-admired 1265. 
We will but call the at- 
tention of our readers 
to this valuable sheet, 
and leave them, trust- 
ing that in the march 
of events some emulous 
soul may be found to 
endow America with a 
similar paper, where 
ladies over 33 (but con- 
siderably younger in 
appearance), and gen- 
tlemen anxious to se- 
cure by fair means a 
timely capital for the 
pork-packing business, 
may find their field 
and their opportunity, 
and a well-fed Cupid 
flap hilariously his 
sempiternal wings. 





ZINC GREEN. 


N excellent quality 

of zine green, it is 
said, can be prepared 
by stirring into a suffi- 
cient quantity of water 
five parts of oxide. of 
zinc and one part of 
dry sulphate of cobalt. 
The solution is then to 
be dried and exposed 
to a red heat, which 
results in the produc- 
tion of a dark green 
powder. If we use ten 
parts of the oxide of 
zinc and one part of 
the salt of cobalt, the 
product is a dark grass 
green color; with twice 
the percentage of the 
oxide of zinc it be- 
comes a. light grass 
green. Of the differ- 
ent tints the light grass 
green is the most es- 
teemed, since it is well 
adapted to replace the 
dangerous Schwein- 
furt, or arsenic green, 
and because it takes a 
good hold upon white- 
wash, which is not the 
case with the green cin- 
nabar prepared by mix- 
ing together Berlin 
blue and chrome yel- 
low. 





SPECKLED 
FABRICS. 

HE manufacture 
of fabrics in which 
minute specks of one 
color are seen on a 
dark ground is becom- 
ing very common, this 
result being generally 
produced by the intro- 
duction of a_ silken 
thread. The same ef- 
fect, however, is now 
accomplished, and in 
some cases much more readily, without weav- 
ing in the dots, by a different arrangement. 
The speckles themselves are applied by the help 
of a sprinkling apparatus which divides the oil 
color very finely and sprinkles it over the cloth. 
The apparatus consists of a tin box, closed every 
where excepting on the front side. The oil 
color is placed upon the bottom of the box, 
and into this is immersed a small, rotating, cy- 
lindrical brash, which lies parallel to the open 
side of the box, and can be turned by means 
of a crank. ‘The bristles of the brush in rota- 


ting, after being saturated with the oil color, 
strike against a small bar, and throw out the oil- 
color dust in very fine drops. 


On the back side 
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of the box is a handle by which it is held in the 
left hand, while the right turns the crank. In 
this way the dust-rain of any desirable color can 
be directed over the cloth spread out on a table. 

If two colors are desired it is only necessary to 
sprinkle the cloth first with one, and then with 
the other. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. Q. J.—Any responsible jeweler will attend to hav- 
ing hair jewelry made, It is proper to travel in a crape 
hat and shawl. Get a sacque with basque back made 
of black silk and entirely covered with English crape 
as an out-door garment with any dress. 

Muxtox.—We do not club with other magazines, but 
several do with us.—Henri Lefebvre is a pseudonym 
of Edouard Laboulaye, and is used as such on the title- 
page of “Paris cn Amérique,” a translation of which 
was published a few years ago by Scribner & Co. 

Fanouon.—Halloween, or the vigil of All-Saints, is 
the night of the8ist of October. The ist of November 
is All-Saints, and the 2d All-Souls day. 

Tom.—Unless you have stipulated otherwise, your 
MS. becomes the property of the journal that has pur- 
chased it, and you have no right to sell it again to a 
book-publisher. MS. left open at the ends and mark- 
ed Author's MS. can be sent through the mails under 
newspaper postage. 

Mus. E. C. F., or Cuester.—We can not send the 
pattern of Traveling Suit, as you neglected to say to 
what State it should be sent. This pattern is appro- 
priate for a dress to be worn at church and in the aft- 
ernoon as well as when traveling. Your sample is leno, 
and should be trimmed with bias bands of black silk 
and fringe. 

A. T. W.—Trim with passementerie and fringe, or 
lace. 

GrrManta.—We think that you will find the writings 
of Fritz Reuter at the German book-stores, but can not 
tell you the price. —Ivanhoe is pronounced I’van-ho.— 
Thanks for your kind appreciation. 

Mitue D.—At the School of Design for Women, in 
the Cooper Institute, you can receive gratuitous in- 
struction in drawing and painting. You had better 
address the principal for details. 

Minnit.—Get French kid buttoned boots for walk- 
ing and driving; Marie Antoinette slippers and Oxford 
ties for the house. Brass heels are not much worn. 
Metallic heels painted black are worn by those who 
wear down their heels. Your parasol will answer for 
ordinary occasions. The most stylish parasol for 
church and calling is of white or light-colored silk 
with lace cover and white ivory handle. 

E. T. C.—We think it prettier to make the polonaise 
of light brown trimmed with darker brown, and the 
skirt dark trimmed with itself. 

He.en M. B.—Your sample is Japanese poplin, and 
will not wear well enough to justify expensive trim- 
ming. Folds or pleatings of the same will answer. 
Use it for a house dress with basque and demi-train, 
Get a light quality of blue silk and make rnffles on the 
white and blue grenadine. 

Manion.—We merely gave as the experience of a cor- 
respondent that camphor would turn mink lighter. 
The best furriers, however, commend the use of cam- 
phor for preserving all furs. Make white Marseilles 
suit by Short-Sacque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 17, Vol. IV. The same will answer for your gray 
dress. Black silk over-skirts will not be so much worn 
as black under-skirts with light over dresses. 

Journa.—We have recently answered your questions 
about gold-fish. 

Lucy Lone.—Don’t marry a man simply because he 
has money and you have none. Money gained in this 
way will only be a curse to you. If, as you say, he 
loves you devotedly, while you only respect and esteem 
him, tell him go frankly, and wait for the esteem to 
ripen into affection before taking an irrevocable step. 

Mrs, F. R. A.—If your guest receives a call from a 
person who is a stranger to you, but to whom it is 
desirable to extend the hospitalities of the house, you 
should present yourself, but not if you have reason to 
suppose that the caller has private business to transact. 
The guest in such cases will usually give her hostess 
the cue. It is difficult to prescribe an invariable rule; 
you must be guided by circumstances. 

Mrs. A. M. B.—You did not give us your name, 
therefore we can not send the pattern ordered until 
we hear from you.—The vest-casaque is fashionable 
this spring. Neck-ties are worn with collars, and are 
worn on all occasions but when in full evening dress. 
Get gray cashmere for your sacque if you can match 
your dress—if not, get black. Your silk sample will 
not wear well. It would look well under grenadine. 
Your idea about the muslin dress is good. Barége is 
very little worn here; but all thin colored goods are 
worn over colored skirts, and the basque and sleeves 
are lined with the same. 

Jennie K.—Buff, brown, or gray linen suits with 
postilion-basque and upper skirt may be ordered from 
the furnishing houses you mention for prices ranging 
from $15 to $25. A polonaise of linen instead of the 
basque and upper skirt would be pretty, and you could 
wear it with your brown poplin for traveling. 

M.--A small watch-pocket is made in a seam below 
the waist on basques, and a long opera chain passing 
around the neck holds the watch. The right-hand side 
is most convenient for button-holes. 

Mrs. N. F. R.—Kilting is pleats all turned one way, 
made in the manner described in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 20, Vol. IV. 

Mxs. I. 8. R. T.—White duchesse lace, peeping from 
beneath black grenadine ruffles, is seen on stylish suits. 

C. A. M.—Buff linen or buff pongee, with darker 
brown trimming, would be stylish for you. 

N. Y.—The postilion-basque suit pattern, the short- 
gacque suit, and the apron-polonaise are all used for 
Victoria lawn suits. Trim with side pleatings. 

Inquisitive.—It will take about twenty yards of 
narrow summer silk for a suit not trimmed with it- 
relf. A -regular roundabout of linen is pretty for a 
boy of nine years. 

Lipa.—Very young ladies do carry parasols with lace 
tovers, Marie Antoinette slippers are only fit for the 
house. The loose linen waists will be worn. See 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 20, Vol. IV. 

Eprrx Drsmore.—Get Valenciennes lace for your 
over-skirt; but we can not guess at the quantity, as 
we know nothing of the shape of the skirt. 

Constant Reaper.—For traveling dresses read Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. IV. The pattern sent you will answer for 
Victoria lawn basques. 

Mavpr.—Simply line the waist and face the skirt of 
your dress, 

C. E. H.—Beatrice Cenci is pronounced Be-a-tre'chy 
Chen’chy. 

A. H.—We have an index for each volume of he 
Bazar, and will send them on receipt of postage. 








PICNIC BEVERAGE. 


Pyre’s Lemonizep Sucar makes delicious 
Lemonade without Sugar or Lemons. No oth- 
er has secured general confidence as to being 
wholesome. Sold by Grocers every where. 
James Py ez, a 350 Washington 
Street, N. Y.—[Com.] 





To tighten the hair in the scalp and keep it 
from falling off, use Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer.—[ Com. ] 





Femate Comptaints should be cured, as they 
often can be, by a few doses of AvER’s Saksa- 
PARILLA.—[Com. J 





PYLE’S 0.K. SOAP 


Cueaperst, because the best. Speaks for it- 
self on trial. Sold by Grocers every where. 
James Pyix, Manufacturer, 350 Washington 
Street, N. Y.—[Com.] 








Copvtne eg —_ the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copyi ying Wh eel patterns may be transferred 
from the te ment with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally useful for cutting peters of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. ‘It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Pre: Ma only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent tage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail readily for Te De jollars. ) * 


L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


aE WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY af FURNITURE 
for City and boy A Residen 
Nos, 75 yf 1 ‘Spria 
Corner of — t., N.Y. 








H. RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER, 


Paris and London. 


EXTRACTS AND BOUQUETS for 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP. 
POUDRE DE RIZ, 
POUDRE DE FEUILLES DE ROSE. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Special aac for United 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St.. New York. 


nwo . Do none 


It is an old maxim that a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this. more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almost 
impossible for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
pursue is to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well. The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popular for their brilliancy, color, and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Retailers say they are difficult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle easily, and lose their 
color, and the dress is done. 

The Diamond Mohairs, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease; and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take 
any other till you have tried these goods once, and 
you will find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handsome. 

Now to be had from nearly all first-class retailers. 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


$92 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 














Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 





FREEMAN & BURR, 


Ree 


Fi an ins 


tion of their immense 
gd season. It embraces the Choicest. Products of 


138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


k for the present 
, from ev- 


ery part of the world, both in the piece and hes up for immedi- 
ate wear, for all ages and all occasions. 


PRING OVERCOATS, $5, at QUITS, $10, $15. | BOYS SUITS, $5, $8. 


PRING OVERCOATS, $15, $20. 


UITS, $20, $30. 


REEMAN & BURR have very Soar pleasure in invit- CL 0 r 
Wp Is 


OYS’ SUITS, $10, $12. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, $25, $30. <5 Vere, $40, $50. Ber” SUITS, $15, $20. 
RDERS af LETTER PROMPTLY FILLED 
FREEMAN 


& BURR’S SYSTEM FOR SELF-MEASURE 


CL 11] Thing, enables parties in any part of the country to order Come 


from them with the certainty of receiving the most P. 


FIT attainable. 


on™ 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, 
Price-List, and Fashion-Plate Saws Fars on apphostion. ge 





Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO,, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
















SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
2 strength and beauty of 
= stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
ar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
= ed Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N.Y. 


FURNITURE. 


CALL AT KELTYW?S (Broadway, above 4th St.) 
to see NEW DESIGNS in Upholstered Furniture. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, a 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold b 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 
T= COLLEGE OF HERALDRY, 3 Henry Hays, 
removed from 649 and 651 to 709 Broadway, New 
York. Coats of arms painted and engraved. 















IMPORTED ENGLISH HATS, 
of every variety, 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR; 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS, UMBRELLAS, &c., 
At YOUMANS, 719 and 1108 Broadway. 
Agents for Henry aahons peas Lincoln, Bennet, & Co., 


Ladies? Biding Hats a Specialty. — 





Trowser-Fitting 
DRAWERS, 
SPRING UNDERWEAR, 


Promenade Gloves, 


FINE HOSIERY, 
Elegant Neckwear, 


New Styles Now Ready. 


—_— 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


No. 637 Broadway. 








3 5 A MONTEI—Horse and outfit furnished. 
$ 7 Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 


Have again largely replenished their attractive 
stock of low and medium priced 


SILKS, 

SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, WITH 
A CASE OF VERY LUSTROUS HAIR-LINE 
STRIPED SILKS IN BLUES, GOLDEN 
BROWNS, GREENS, FROU-FROUS, AND LI- 
LACS, at $1 per yard. 


7 PIECES WHITE AND BLACK CHECK SILKS, 
$1, $1 10, and $1 20 per yard. 


100 PIECES BEST QUALITY WHITE AND BLACK 
STRIPED TAFFETA SILKS (20 DIFFERENT 
WIDTHS OF STRIPE), at $1 65 per yard, recent- 
ly sold at $2, 


BLACK SILKS, BRIGHT AND DULL MAKES, FOR 
GRENADINE UNDERSKIRTS, $1 15 per yard. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, WELL RECOMMENDED, 
$1.50, $1 75, and $2 per yard. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL GOOD 
MAKES OF RICH BLACK SILKS, BONNET, 
CYCLOP, PONSON, AND THE A. T. STEWART 
FAMILY SILK, $2 2@ to $5 per yard. 


ALSO, A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF PLAIN 
AND FANCY GAZE DE CHAMBERY, THE 
“BREDA AND CATELAN” SOFT UNDRESSED 
SILKS FOR COSTUMES AND TRAVELING 
SUITS, INDIAN TUSSORE SILKS UNDYED, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED PONGEE SILKS, WITH 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF REAL LYONS. POP- 
LINS, 20 INCHES WIDE, at $1 25 per yard. 


PIM'S GENUINE DUBLIN POPLINS OF EXTRA 
RICH SILK APPEARANCE, $2 25 per yard. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
SUMMER SHAWLS. 
“Paris Grenadine,” ‘ Challie,” “Barege,” ‘Crepe 


Maretz,” and Shetlands, per. te with a fine stock 
of ae other Thin Summer Shawls now in vogue, 


T GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Also, 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
the finest assortment in the city, 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 








Will make on Monday large deductions in all their 
‘DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENTS.” 

8000 Pieces French Printed Jaconets at 15 cents. 
1000 Pieces French Printed — at 25 cents. 
English Prints at 18 cents. 
French Prints at 20 and 25 ¢ 
English Bareges, Wool filled, 7) 1034 cents. 
Prem and triped Grenadines at 20 cents (former 


35). 
sink Chain Grenadines, 25 cents (former price 40). 
Silk Warp Poplins at 75 cents, 


And all styles of British and French Dress Goods at 
PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 

‘ Opened. on | Monday, May 29 29, a large and choice se- 
SUITS, MANTILLAS, AND PALETOTS, 
Imported and of our own make, all of which will be 
offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & €O., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


§ e 
At Jackson’s Mourning Store, 
Corner of BROADWAY and WAVERLEY PLACE, 
the following Seasonable Goods are worthy of special 
attention, being from 20 to 25 per cent. below 
COST OF ie RNR 
Black Iron Grenadines...... 
Black Iron Grenadines. 









Black Iron Grenadines. 7 
Black Iron Grenadines. $1 
8-4 Black Iron Grenadines 
iad § Silk Hernanies, fro) $1 25 
a Grenadines in great variety.....25c. 
pe Cloth, 45c., former price. iasinee 65c. 

oa Grape Cloth, 60c., former price....... 80c. 
English Bombazines, Henrietta and Ta- 

BD Rs POs crc ccccccccctesecsss T5c. to $1 50 
Black Alpaca MEINE cdniccccps'cnic'cesisen -, 40¢., 50c 


BLACK SILKS, STRIPED SILKS. 
Japanese Silks, &e., 1) a ee 
Japanese and Frou-Frou Poplin 
Best American Prints.............. 

Bonnets and Suits all reduced. Ladies will please 
call and examine before deciding elsewhere. 


Matame Fuy's Corset Skirt Supporter 











Hed for Summer wea 
anata ye AnaE®, 56 Lispenard St., low’ York; 


D. B. Fisk & Co., Chi ; Agents for the Su porters. 
HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
Sole ufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how » get np clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and.a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


WHISKERS DYED 
Any Shade 


from alight reddish brown 
Pr t black, by BARRY’S 
SAFE AMR DYE—contains no 
Lead, Zinc, Iron, a nor Lime, 
and only one bottle. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 





eataerINIGRED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their sillky appearance. bril- 
liant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States. % 

These beautiful Goods are sold by: most 
of the wre Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities. and 
towns throughout all the States, 

te" Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


cD Moulton Rolls, 
= Most Durable; 











Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
~ LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOIM SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 aS to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. 

Nine sizes are furnished for Ladies, in the even num- 
bers from 30 to 46 inches; and nine sizes for Misses 
from seven to fifteen years old, from 25 to 82 inches 
bust measure. The size is taken for Ladies by pass- 
ing a tape measure around the body under the arms, 
across the largest part of the shoulder blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest; and for 
Misses, straight around the body under the arms. 

The following patterns are now ready: 

















Vol. IIT. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “3 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................00. 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ « 3 
PEASANT'- BASQUE WALKING SUIT oo, © SS 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “ 38 
TRAINED STRBIC “SUEP....06s0ccccc. eevee “« 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT “ 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 48 
— fSASTED SACQUE WALKIN 

SURE. wsignvicw wagdabeyccnccind aneke de Canciiowans * 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE 

BRUIT. ..ccccccccscccccccccccccces * 50 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS Lane 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....... = 2 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK “ 








MISSES' POLONAISE SUIT (for g' 
00.15 years O10) 22.0.2 ..ccccccscccce covccecce so 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please = fy the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The New Wilson Under-Feed. 









WING MACHINE 
“a IN tony Naw megs 

. Warran’ 

‘and the warran ry indem, 


@ million of dollars, 
AGENTS WANTED 


qin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 


Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
-Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 


Galveston & Houston,Téx.; San Francisco, Calvo? 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails, For sale by. all Druggists. 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 











P. ieee L, 


In the Sprin 
renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. 
Fluid Extract Gra’ 


coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass 
ge delightful and healthful beverage. 
e 


Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases ean a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 
’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented i 


salts, magnesia, &c. ‘‘ Helmbol 
but the result of ten years’ experimentin 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, 


ties; and to those sufferin 
new life. The “Catawba 


MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
and Summer months the ee ee a change. This is the time to use good blood- 
elm! 

uice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 

One bottle of “Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 
ded to a pint of water equals fh 


and great care in preparation. 
easant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “‘Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those suffering 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headaclie, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
from broken and delicate constitutions it will 
rape Pills” are done up with great care and in 
ner all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
nglish and French style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 

CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 

TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 

104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 


Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P.S.—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 





old’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla,” and “‘ Helmbold’s 


e celebrated Lisbon Diet 


ill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 
Safe for and taken by children. 


ive new blood, new vigor, and 
andsome bottles, and will sur- 





yet devised 


UNDER A BURNING SUN, 


Where Bilious affections and Fevers of various descriptions so generally prevail, 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Has been successful beyond all parallel. Hence the physicians of the tropics 
give it their emphatic sanction, prescribing it in preference to every other aperi- 
j/ ent in use. The patients, of course, gl 
mr «Cone Of the most delightful, as well as mild and cooling cathartics chemistry has 
, and possesses every medicinal virtue of the far-famed German Selt- 
zer Spa. It is a powder that only requires the addition of water to produce in 
an instant a delicious, effervescent beverage, as well as an invaluable medicine. 
Ask for and accept none but the genuine. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


y acquiesce; for this preparation is 





Ror every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
— quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
oz beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 


~~ pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 


= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
= Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo. ; or Chicago, Ill. 


D 





OOLEYS 
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POWDER. 


Has long been regarded as the best and cheapest Bak- 
ing Powder in use. Perfectly pure and healthy. It 
makes, at short notice, delicious Biscuits, Rolls, &c. 
There need be no waste of bread pre ared with it, as 
it is always of the best quality. e would say to 
those who have never used it, that a very few trials 
will enable them to use it, not only with entire satis- 
faction, but with economy. 

Put up FuLL, NET weight, as represented. 

Grocers and Dealers sell it. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Proprietors, 
69 New Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


me mS B.S. y 4 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will besent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which ia to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 








nited States. Address, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, and State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 
543 Broadway, New York. 





Beautities the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


mg) THEA-NECTAR 


A-NE 








, NE Is A PURE 
BLACK 'TEA 
( WITH THE 
M\@ Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 


TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 








— 





Use none but 
THE BEST 


TRADE MARE, 
SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U. 8S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 
Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
TIARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1871. 





LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Auborr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Ausort. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L.J. Bieztow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lor» Broucuam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. Il. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romeyn Bropueap. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. py 


A_ SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wm. Smitu, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 00. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of ‘John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


YUBLISHED BY 
MARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trouiorg, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 





ANTEROS. By Grorcr A. Lawrence, Anthor of 
“Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. nes 

A LIFE'S. ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rivets, Author 
of ‘‘Maxwell Drewitt,” ‘* Race for Wealth,” ‘* Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wo. 
Buack, Author of ‘‘In Silk Attire,” ‘* Love or Mar- 


ringe?” “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Posiisuep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ANTHON’S JACOBS'’S GREEK READER. 
Sheep, ¢1 50. a 


VIRGINIA ILLUSTRATED. By Porte Crayon. 


12mo, 


Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 
HAVEN'S RHETORIC. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ANTHON'S CICERO'’S TUSCULAN DISPUTA- 
TIONS. 1 50. 


12mo, Sheep, $ 
PARKER S PRESBYTERIAN HAND-BOOK. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


ABBOTT’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES: Cleopa 





J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 








Harrenr’s Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions trom 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxkty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGcazinE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brortuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PERIODICALS, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


tra.—Richard II. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per vol. 
ANTHON'S TACITUS. 2mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


SALLUST. Translated by Ros. 18mo, Cloth, 7% 
cents. roth 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S ( GREEK LEXICON. 8vo, 
Sheep, $6 00. - 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $150 
KINGSLEY’S YEAST. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY (Emory and Crooks). 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. = 


HORACE, TRANSLATED. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





te Harrer & Brorners will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


—_ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopEons, and 
Orcans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








ANTED—AGENTS ($20 aad day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHU'I'TLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK. & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 
ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 
Scort’s book on “* FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, 


a READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $380 


PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions, 











Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Address M,. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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FACETIA. 
Someta 
tion to the of 
Court on some t, and a 
aNPit che ‘Gonrt_ please,” 
said the co’ “T wish 


rejoinder, ‘‘I am satisfied of 
that; but this is a volume 
of Blackstone. I am cer- 


ee an eee ya 
‘ow now you 

to talk.” , 

———< 

Deapty Werarons—Gin 
ge. i. 
Ow tux Traw—Luxuri- 

ant whiskers. 


——@ 
Woman's Kinenou—A 
milliner’s shop. _ 


——_—~»——__——_ 
A Metanonory Watx— 
Going down hill. 


—@——— 
PROMPT AND PRACTI- 
CAL. 

Sreancrr. ‘“ My 


good 
man, can you tell me the 
nearest way to the Central 


4 


4 Mpy 





Ata-recent session of one 
of the courts of South Caro. 
lina an entire negro jury 
pet prosekt bef ai 
was brow, ‘ore ; 
the witnestes Ted: 


as soon as 
verdict, to brin; 
out fail. Thirty 
or more elapsed, rk the 
J 


fore the judge. - As the fore- 
’ man appeared to hesitate, 
the judge inquired, . 

“Mr. Foreman, have you 
found a verdict ?” 

““No, massa judge, we 
habn’t found ’em, no how,” 

replied the ebony juryman. 

“It’s a very plain case,” 
said the judge. 

*“Can’t help it, massa; 
couldn't see it,” replied 
ebony again. 

“On what grounds ?” in- 
quired the ju 

“We don’t look in de 
groun’s, massa judge,” re- 

the foreman; “de 
ossifer did not take us out 
into de groun’s; bu: hetook 
us into a room and locked 
us in, and told us when we 
found de verdic’ he would 
leabe us out; so we begun to 
find de verdic’, and search 
ebery nook, corner, and 
crevis, and ebery ting dat 
was in dat room, but we 
found no verdic’—no, nuffin 
ob de kind dar.” : 

———_—_—__—— 


Park ?” ‘G— - 
Causy. “ Jist inside the UNPREJUDICED! ‘un Sie te the andes 
cab here, Sir.” : Swett (at the NV. A. Exhibition). “Haw! 've you any ide-aw what Fellaw's Pictu-ars we’re to Admi-are this ye-ar?” express. 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 
GranpMA To Granppa. “ Have you heard that strange story about Miss Simp- 


kins’s Elopement?” 
LittLe Precocious. ‘Oh, I know all about that.” 


GranpMa. “Indeed! I should like to know what it is that you don’? know.” 


a) ea 








% 


Th 





Littce P. “ Well, then I'll tell you—I don’t know my Lessons for to-morrow !”” 





FLOWERY LANGUAGE 


Mr. Sparsnip. “ Bless me, you look quite Floral, I declare !” 


Ve 





Mr. Ponce. “I don’t know about Floor-all, Mr. S., but I think I could Floor 


a good many Slim ’Uns.” 


SS smok 


QUERIES—A LA CARTE. 


When is a card-player a shabby individual ?—When 
he’s,a shufler. 

What game should ladies refuse to py 2—Old Maid. 

What game are tailors addicted to ribbage. 

What game should Irishmen play ?—Whis(h)t. 

What game do rogues study ?— atk ony hbor. 

When is a card-player like a lawyer ?—When he /fol- 
lows suit. 

When is a card-player like a wealthy fox-hunter ?— 
When he keeps his pack. 

Where are card-players most at home ?—At Deal. 

When is a card-player not a mercenary man ?—When 


he prefers a 0 a diamond, 
y should a card-player reside in Fifth Avenue ?— 
Because he is partial to clubs. 
In what game should you have a lady as partner ?— 


uadrille, 
What game is most suitable for soldiers ?—Piquet. 
What game should a sleepy tailor play ?—Snip-snap- 


snorum. 
What game is bad for the eyes ?—Blind all-fours. 
What game is most like marriage ?—Lottery. ‘ 
What game did our remote ancestors (if we may be- 
lieve Mr. Darwin) play ?—All-fours. 
What game is most suitable for fruiterers ?—Quinse. 
What game should merchants play cautiously ?— 
Speculation. 
What game should be played in a singing saloon ?— 
Casino. 


What game includes mothers-in-law and other in- 
cumbrances ?—Connections. 
“What game would 'be useful in Pittsburg ? —Sift- 


2. 
What game tends most to the unity of nations ?— 
Commerce. 


What game are all the ladies advocates of ?—Matri- "ij 


mony. 


A NEW STYLE. 
Norst. ‘Why, what can you have been doing to 
your dolly, Miss Alice ?” ‘ 
Miss Axioz, ‘ Oh, it’s only because I’m tired of long 
hair, and I’ve done it like pa with a hole at the top.” 


RSS ET EES 
THE REASON WHY. 


To what bird may a bride be most appropriately 
compared ?—A ring dove. 

Of what great French general does a bag-merchant’s 
stock remind you ?—Saze. 

Whenisa dieconsolate red deer like a baker ?—When 
he needs his doe. 

Why is a new hat like a blow ?—Because it is felt. 

Why is a troublesome tooth like a portion of land ? 
—Because it’s an acher. 

————.__— 

Tue Curarest anp LonGest Conveyance—A. train -. 

of thought. 


























ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


Meek Littie Country Lapy. “ How long can I wear that sort of Hat, do 


you think ?” 


Mivcurner. “ 


of the season, 
long time !”’ 


Well, Ma’am, in Town it will be quite old-fashioned by the end 
Of course, iu the. Country, a New York Hat will look well fora 
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MARRIAGE NOT AT ALL A LA MODE. : 
‘This touching scene represents the Devotion of the Good Husband waiting up for the Wife of his Bosom, whom, with the pene pos- 
t 


sible difficulty he has persuaded to seek in Society a Little Relaxation from her arduous Household Duties. A good deal o 


ing goes on, does it not? 





his sort of 








2 ara laa 














